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BACK TO LONDON: A POEM 
OF LEAVE. 
I have not wept when I have seen 
My stricken comrades die; 
I have not wept when we have made 
The place where they should lie; 
My heart seemed drowned in tears, but 
still 
No tear came to my eye. 


There is a time to weep, saith One, 
A season to refrain; 

How should it ope, this fount of tears, 
While I sat in the train, 

So that all blurred the landscape moved 
Out with the window pane? 


But one short day since I had left 
A land upheaved and rent, 
Where Spring brings back no bour- 
geoning, 
As Nature’s force were spent; 
Yet now I traveled in a train 
Thro’ the kindly land of Kent! 


A kindly land, a pleasant land, 
As welcome sight to me 
As after purgatorial pains 
The Plains of Heaven might be, 
When the wondrous Goodness that is 
God 
Draws a soul from jeopardy. 


A pleasant land, a peaceful land 
Of wooded hill and weald, 
Where kine stand knee-deep in the 
grass, 
And sheep graze in the field; 
A blesséd land, where a wounded heart 
Might readily be healed. 


A wholesome -land, where each white 
road 
Leads to a ruddy hearth; 
Where still is heard the sound of song 
And the kindly note of mirth; 
Where the strong man cheerful wakes 
to toil 
And the dead sleep sound i’ the 
earth. 


I have not wept when I have seen 
My chosen comrades die; 

I have not wept while we have digged 
The grave where they should lie; 
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But now I lay my head in my hand 
Lest my comrades see me cry. 


The little children, two by two, 
Stand on the five-barred gate, 

And wave their hands to waft us home 
Like passengers of state; 

My heart is very full, so full 
It holds no room for hate. 


The children climb the five-barred gate 
And blow us kisses five, 
The little cripple in his car 
Waves froni the carriage drive: 
Blessed are the dead, but blessed e’en 
more 
We soldiers still alive! 


Lo! we draw near to London town, 
The troop train jolts and drags, 

The friendly poor come forth once more 
To greet us in their rags— 

The very linen on the line 
Flutters and flaunts like flags! 


The girls within the factory grim 
Smile at the broken pane; 

The seamstress in her lonely room 
Sighs o’er her task again; 

The servant shakes her duster forth 
To signal our speeding train; 


The station names go flitting past 
Like old familiar friends; 

The smoke cloud with the clouds aloft 
In wondrous fashion blends, 

And, lo! we enter London town, 
To where all journeying ends. 


I have not wept when I have seen 
A hundred comrades die; 

I have not wept when that we shaped 
The house where they must lie— 
But now I hide my head in my hand 

Lest my comrades see me cry. 


These are the scenes, these the dear 
souls, 

’Mid which our lot was east, 

To this loved land, if Fate be kind, 
We shall return at last, 

For this our stern steel line we hold— 
Lord, may we hold it fast! 

Sergeant Joseph Lee. 

The Spectator. 
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COUNTING THE COST. 


Like the son of Kish, who, going out 
to. seek his father’s asses, found a 
crown, the belligerent peoples who 
sallied forth three years ago to wage 
war on each other for the heritage 
of their forbears—principle, sway, 
trade, or land—are slowly awakening 
to the fact that all this time they 
have been compassing ends of quite 
another order and of varied worth. 
Doubtless some of these are potential 
gains and arouse dilating emotions, 
but, one and all, they lie far beyond 
the bounds of what was intended. 
And the general outcome is that in- 
stead of crushing the enemy and 
winning the stakes, each of the war- 
waging peoples has been pulling down 
the pillars of the established politico- 
social fabric and rendering life on the 
old lines henceforth impossible. Al- 
ready they are starting in new directions 
and they have to push forward over 
untrodden ways to their appointed 
destinies. A measure of the distance 
traversed in the ethical direction may 
be had by taking stock of how human 
life is being simplified and spiritualized, 
manhood constrained by will and 
circumstance towards its ideal type 
and linked the while more closely 
with its kind throughout the globe. 
Something, too, is being missed and 
yearned for, rather than actually 
created, to which one might aptly 
give the name of international 
conscience. 

Some of the many tentative improv- 
isations rigged out under stress of 
transient necessity will, I believe, in 
time grow into gigantic institutions, 
the grain of mustard-seed becoming a 
majestic tree, in the branches whereof 
the birds of the air may come and 
lodge. For instance, effective organiza- 
tion for the adequate supply and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs and raw ma- 


terials among a population of seventy 
millions would have seemed impos- 
sible to create had it been mooted 
before the war. Yet it was improvised 
in a twinkling. Now that and kindred 
contrivances may one day be extended 
over the globe as race-ennobling in- 
struments for the lopping off of dry 
branches, the whetting of the deeper 
instincts, the raising of man to the 
highest reaches of moral attainment 
—in a word, for the sifting and selec- 
tion of the fittest. Odd though it may 
sound, the improvement of the race, 
the welding of its fragments into a 
compacted, rhythmically-working or- 
ganism is, to my thinking, the remote 
but accessible goal towards which the 
world is being carried by an irresistible 
undereurrent of tendency. 

The immediate goals of the strug- 
gling peoples and the relative position 
of each group to the other, after three 
years of heroic effort, are not yet 
sharply defined nor even wholly dis- 
engaged from the reeking fog of war. 
A superficial observer might well fancy 
that each side is firmly convinced that, 
come what may, it cannot be utterly 
beaten by the adversary. Nay, each 
one seems to harbor a hope that, 
circumstance favoring, it will force 
the other to sue for peace, the Teutons 
relying on their submarines and the 
break-up of the Coalition, and the 
Entente putting its trust in the effects 
of slow attrition. But a closer examina- 
tion reveals a general shifting of the 
standpoints among other noteworthy 
changes. As the respective time- 
tables have been withdrawn by the 
Governments, and no date fixed for 
the decision, faith in many quarters 
has become weak and wavering, while 
in some it has wholly ebbed away. 
And after three years of Titanic 
destructiveness no seer can foretell 
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with any approach to accuracy how 
long the struggle must yet go on if the 
issue be left to the operation of the 
military, naval, and economic forces 
engaged. 

Radical though the changes are 
which certain decisive elements of 
the struggle have undergone, they 
have been so rapid and unmarked that 
the average man has not yet: perceived 
their bearings and is hardly conscious 
of their existence. And yet it is plain 
enough to the close observer that 
neither the war-waging entities, their 
aims and motives, nor even their 
means of tackling the adversary, to 
say nothing of their opportunities, 
are today what they were in the 
autumn of 1914. Then the belligerents 
were entire nations; today some are 
but sections of the population, whose 
right to speak and act for the whole 
community may be questioned, as, for 
example, Austria. Three years ago 
each side included territorial aggran- 
dizement in its program, and for at 
least one that was a leading motive; 
today all States austerely repudiate 
annexations and will be satisfied with 
“reparation” for the past and “guar- 
antees” for the future if allowed to 
define and realize these. Three years 
ago each group hoped to crush the 
other; since then they have banished 
from their thoughts such inhuman 
designs. Unanimously now, while 
killing off each other’s armies, they 
seek to forge bonds of fraternal union 
for the joining of all nations and 
peoples, and they differ among them- 
selves only in the material of the 
bonds, in the tenseness with which 
they would draw them, and in the 
degree to which they distrust and 
dislike each other and merit each 
other’s distrust and dislike. Truly 
it is a puzzling spectacle. 

In every belligerent nation there 
are at present two or more currents 
striving for the mastery, one of which 


favors the prosecution of the war 
until victory is assured, others harbor 
misgivings about its outcome, whereas 
unanimity and single-mindedness char- 
acterized each of the combatant na- 
tions at the outset. Belief in final 
victory, not only as a thing within 
reach, but even as an object to be 
desired, is no longer shared by all the 
belligerents or by all classes of each 
nation. Say what one may, the 
consummation desired by Russia is 
certainly not identical with that for 
which Italy or France is fighting, 
and yet all the Entente Powers desire 
to see the Teutons ousted from France 
and Belgium. What the Russians 
are clamoring for is peace without 
annexations of any kind, under any 
pretext, or any other name, whereas 
the Italians want to protect Albania 
and to effect several territorial changes 
which the Slavs are unanimous in de- 
precating. Again, the Allied Govern- 
ments proclaim to the world that 
victory is awaiting us at the end of 
our next sustained effort, while con- 
siderable sections of their peoples, 
which once gave credence to similar 
assurances, now hold that the politico- 
military struggle, conducted on present 
lines, must of necessity end in dis- 
astrous loss. Although doubt or hes- 
itation in a fateful contest like the 
present is paralyzing, it is spreading 
in Austria, Russia, and elsewhere. 
And those who dread that the sac- 
rifices which the people are making 
may be vain are tormenting them- 
selves with painful questions. That 
is the attitude of many today, an 
attitude of misgiving, apprehension, 
and pain, far removed from the 
temper that engenders enthusiasm, 
inspires perseverance, and _ ensures 
final success. But the armies are still 
heroic and the Governments undaunted. 

In all the belligerent countries bitter 
disillusions, caused by the results of 
childish optimism coupled with gross 
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mismanagement on the part of their 
leaders, contributed to shake the con- 
fidence of the masses. The enemy, 
better led and more thoroughly dis- 
ciplined than the Allies, has suffered 
less and recovered more quickly. 
True, even his warlord and generals 
uttered boastful promises which they 
were unable to redeem, and the result 
was mild and widespread dejection. 
For alike in strategy and in states- 
manship the Germans made great 
and fateful blunders, but hardly 
more than the usual percentage com- 
mitted in every war. And in this 
economy of error lies one of the sources 
of their present superior position. 
The struggle that was to have ended 
for them before the autumn leaves 
fell in 1914 has gone on for three years, 
without bringing them the victory 
that they were to have celebrated in 
Paris. And all that the most sanguine 
Teuton can now hope for at the end 
of it is a compromise. But he draws 
comfort from the thought that that 
compromise will contain all the ele- 
ments of success and bring him, slowly 
but unfailingly, to the goal of his 
desires. Hence he holds his ground 
steadfastly, as responsive as ever to the 
call of patriotic duty. 

The Allies began the war with a 
nobler cause, greater diplomatic odds 
in their favor, and vaster potential 
resources than their adversaries. With 
average insight, decision, and thorough- 
ness they might have worsted the 
enemy and ended the struggle long 
since. It is believable, for instance, 
that the blockade, if handled with 
skill and-firmness at the opening of 
the war, would have hindered the 
victualing of the hostile armies in the 
field and forced the Teutons to their 
knees. The ease with which the co- 
operation of the Balkan States could 
have been secured was also a trump 
ecard that might have brought the 
wished-for decision had it been played 


at the right moment and in the right 
way. But the well-intentioned authori- 
ties at the head of Entente affairs 
lacked positive knowledge of the war 
factors and were unconscious of their 
ignorance. In their hands the Near 
East became a vast burial-ground for 
the manhood of the Empire, an en- 
during monument of a blend of qualities 
which cannot be too soon extirpated. 

The first political problem tackled 
by the belligerents was the enlistment 
on their side of the most important 
nations of Southeastern Europe. To 
the Allies, who, for a while, held the 
key to the wished-for solution, the 
task was relatively easy. For the 
Germans it bristled with difficulties. 
Yet it was these who surmounted the 
hindrances and reached the goal. For 
the Teutons have an inveterate habit 
of trying to see things as they are and 
of tackling them congruously with the 
law of cause and effect, whereas the 
Allied Governments are too often 
self-complacent theorists who blithely 
seek to check a movement of tidal 
magnitude by means of insular tradi- 
tions, party contrivances, and even 
by such magic formulas as the invoca- 
tion of God’s blessing on the process of 
“muddling through.’”’ Into the fiercest 
struggle on record they entered as 
lightly as though it were a game of 
cricket or football, misreading the task, 
overestimating their own powers, un- 
derrating those of their adversaries, 
and setting themselves problems ‘which 
would be insoluble, even were their 
estimates correct. And at some of 
these problems they are still working 
hopefully, after the blighting ex- 
perience of three years. 

Destiny aimed two sinister strokes 
at the Entente; once when, bringing 
the submarines into action it nar- 
rowed the réle of our great battleships 
portentously, and then, when it trans- 
formed the great Russian bogatyr 
who was smiting the Teutons into a 
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meek and mild Tolstoyan. The people 
of this country had been taught 
that their splendid Navy would dis- 
pense them, whatever the part they 
might have to play in a European 
struggle, from organizing an army 
comparable with that, say, of France. 
That was one of the basic axioms of 
their policy, one of the mainstays of 
their self-confidence. They had fa- 
mniliarized themselves with the idea 
that naval power, of which they 
wielded the lion’s share, was the open 
sesame to victory, and they fearlessly 
built upon that. But the conditions 
at sea are changing, have changed... . 

The military collapse of the Tsardom 
was another and perhaps the cruellest 
blow of adverse fate. To her allies 
Russia had been a tower of strength. 
It was to their Slav ally that Entente 
statesmen looked confidently for the 
gigantic operations which were one 
day to fell the foe. And for this antic- 
ipated service they had consented to 


_ swerve somewhat from their cherished 


principle that peoples and nations 
should be allowed to govern themselves. 
The “steam-roller’ in return was to 
level the way to Budapest, Vienna, 
and Berlin. To a combination of 
Russia’s inexhaustible man-power and 
the material resources of Britain was 
reserved the fiercest and successful 
bout of the contest. And all of a sud- 
den the invincible Slav warrior was 
transmuted, as by the waving of a 
magician’s wand, into a zealous, con- 
scientious objector, bent on converting 
the world to his Tolstoyan mansuetude, 
and upsetting in the meanwhile the 
well-laid plans of his trusty allies, who 
stood naively shouting their applause 
and hailing him as their heaven-sent 
champion. Russia’s breakdown is 
fraught with far-ranging consequences, 
the bearings of which have not yet 
been grasped. Were it otherwise, we 
should not be told one day that there 
is nothing more to be hoped from 
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our Slav ally and the next that the 
news from Petrograd is inspiriting 
and the hostile armies are about to 
melt away before Korniloff’s forces. 
During the first thirty-two months 
of the war the Russians, those ap- 
praisers assured us, were unanimous 
in their eagerness to worst the Ger- 
mans, and the Tsar was the most 
faithful spokesman of his worshiping 
people. Today these same mentors 
confess that they were utterly deceived 
in all this, but claim that they are 
right now in asserting that the Tsar 
and Tsaritsa were traitors plotting 
against the Allies, that Rasputin 
was-in the pay of the Kaiser, and that 
a separate peace to our detriment was 
planned and would have been concluded 
but for the glorious Revolution, for 
which it behooves us to be duly grate- 
ful. Obviously these accounts can- 
not both be true, and the public 
properly refuses to credit either. 
As a matter of fact, both stories are 
to my knowledge demonstrably false 
and clumsily put together. All that 
we need note for the moment is that the 
men who engineered the Revolution 
are not the men who are now directing 
it; the one sowed, the other reaped, 
and the Entente Governments fore- 
seeing none of this division, threw in 
their lot with the former. The parties 
which are: steering the State ship 
today do not represent the majority 
of the population, nor have _ the 
leaders of those parties who occupy 
places in the Cabinet a mandate 
from the nation. The country, there- 
fore, has no authoritative voice; nay, 
the political organism which we knew 
as Russia was submerged by the 
Revolution, and its constituent parts 
are now become or are fast becoming 
entities in their own right. For 
the moment ‘‘Russia’’ is but a name. 
The upheaval did not necessarily 
involve the sapping of the military 
forces of the country. The army 
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might still have gone on, Jeading its 
own life on its own lines, had a man of 
common sense and more than common 
prestige stood at the head of public 
affairs and issued sensible instructions. 
But the Cabinet, including its present 
eminent head, M. Kerensky, remained 
in the region of small expediencies, 
without once rising to the sphere of 
political wisdom. It abolished capital 
punishment even for desertion in face 
of the enemy, dispensed the soldiers 
from saluting their superiors, allowed 
them to elect and reward their own 
officers, to veto orders and exercise 
continuous supervision over the army 
administration. The fatuous edict 
promulgating these innovations was 
the death-warrant of a valorous army, 
the epitaph of a great but ungainly 
empire. 

Today, M. Kerensky, who sstill 
towers above his colleagues as a leader 
of men, is apparently beginning to 
consider revolutionary Russia, as well 
as his party’s relation to it. He 
laudably seeks to undo the evil and 
resuscitate the dead. But the breath- 
ing of such a new spirit into the dry 
members of a defunct military or- 
ganism, as will make it live and 
thrive again, is a feat reserved to a 
genius and beyond the power of a 
civilian who has never donned a 
military uniform. Even if the gifted 
Russian Premier had the needful 
prestige and power, it is not by such 
mere instalments of reorganization 
as are now being chronicled that he 
could work the miracle. His mind 
is not set to the rhythm of states- 
manship. Under the shadow of his 
armchair generals and colonels are 
falling from their commands as thick 
as leaves on a windy autumn day. 
All is vertiginous change. General 
Brusiloff, the Commander-in-Chief, has 
been thrust from the highest army 
post into private life, as a punishment 
for giving utterance to political opin- 


ions. On the other hand, every non- 
commissioned officer and private under 
Brusiloff is at liberty to proclaim his 
political views in public or in private, 
as he lists. Now, equality in the army 
is lethal, but the inequality that has 
now been introduced there is to the 
full as destructive. The pyramid 
has not lost its form, but is standing 
on its apex. 

Russia’s politico-social upheaval, of 
which we have had such conflictinz 
estimates, is only just begun, and it is 
safe to predict that the revolutionary 
tide, when it has risen, will carry 
the ship of State to a veritable mael- 
strom of seething chaos. The upshot 
is inealeulable. But, while things. 
remain thus in flux, to expect and 
announce “good news” from Petro- 
grad is to misapprehend the situation; 
and mislead public opinion. Charac- 
teristic of the schoolboy-tone of the 
Press when dealing with Russian affairs 
is the joy at Kerensky’s “appoint- 
ment”? as Premier. ‘He is looked 
upon as the Russian Cromwell—a 
man of almost unlimited capacities 
and determination,’’ one message tells 
us. And yet one fancied there was a 
dearth of really great men there. A 
telegram from Petrograd, published 
under the heading, ‘‘Good News from 
Russia’’ announces that the mutinous 
machine-gun regiment which had its 
headquarters at Madame Kshesin- 
skaya’s Villa had surrendered, and 
that “a number of armored cars 
just arrived from Great Britain are 
now guarding the entrance to the 
Villa.” Goed news indeed! That 
the armored cars sent out to Russia 
by this country should have got there 
in time to take part in guarding the 
Polish actress’s house, is perhaps 
inspiring to Russian partisans, but its 
effect on the world-war we are waging 
is slight indeed. 

Russia’s condition is dominated, 
not by the form of government which 
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she may finally adopt, nor by the 
prowess of her various Cromwells and 
Napoleons, but by the movement of 
her nationalities. On the solution 
given to that problem depends, not 
perhaps the immediate outcome of this 
war, but what is far more momentous, 
the achievement or defeat of the 
Allies’ essential purpose in waging it. 
If the community breaks up into its 
constituent ethnic elements, Germany 
has a field for peaceful penetration, 
which will more than compensate her 
for the worst losses which the revised 
allied peace program can inflict upon 
her, and will enable her to realize her 
aims. In Eastern Europe, Russia 
was assumed to be a bulwark against 
German aggression. Together with 
France, she preserved the equilibrium 
of the forces on the Continent. In 
the Balkans she kept the Habsburg 
Monarchy from enlisting the South- 
western States in the service of the 
Teutons. Resolved back into her 
ethnic elements by recent events, she 
will be powerless thenceforward to 
play either of these parts. And that 
is the consummation which the Ger- 
mans are laboring, not umnsuccess- 
fully, to bring about. 

The Tsardom was the creation of 
the Great Russians who claim to be 
gifted, alone of all the Russian race, 
with political instinct and aptitudes. 
It was they who conquered and amal- 
gamated the various principalities, 
kingdoms and republics, scattered over 
the land, and founded the Empire 
that we knew and feared. Today 
that Empire, which only a strong 
Government could have kept together, 
has vanished, and the various nation- 
alities that composed it are fast 
moving apart. Of these, the Great 
Russians, hitherto the ruling race, 


numbering some forty-seven per cent 
of the population, have become tem- 
porarily converted to humane political 
doctrines which condemn the further 
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subjection of the other races. And 
the other races are impatient to come 
into their own. Nothing less than 
separation will content the Finns, 
who are waiting for the peace congress 
to accord them international guaran- 
tees for their liberty and independence. 
The Ukrainians in the South are 
making headway towards the same 
goal. They, too, desire to form a 
political community of their own, 
independently of Great Russia. And 
they stand a good chance of realizing 
their desire, if they go to work warily 
and skilfully. I know the people, 
their language and literature, their 
history and aspirations. I lived among 
them in Kharkoff, one of their in- 
tellectual centers, occupied a chair 
in the University there, and had close 
relations with the most prominent 
representatives of the Ukraina, who 
were my own colleagues. I noticed 
how perseveringly and effectually the 
Austrian Government encouraged its 
political and literary movements, and 
shielded its champions from the coer- 
cive measures of the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment. Anindependent Ukraina, grate- 
ful to Austria, would include Odessa, 
as well as Kieff, Kharkoff and Pol- 
tava, and would therefore effectually 
cut off Russia from the most fertile 
provinces and also from the Black 
Sea. The creation of this State is a 
cardinal ‘plank’ in the peace pro- 
gram of the Central Empires, whose 
policy may be summed up as the 
spread and consolidation of the Teu- 
tonic Federation and the crumbling 
of the organisms established by the 
Allies. 

How little alive are Entente states- 
men to what the Germans are now 
quietly doing in Russia may one day be 
realized in presence of a series of grim 
facts which will stir the Allied peoples 
to their depths. Thoroughly awake 
to the necessity of making friends 
with a weakened Russia, Germany is 
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busily preparing the conditions in 
which to propose peace terms that will 
fit in with the declarations made by 
Kerensky on the subject of revised 
war aims. Whether the prelude to this 
will be a successful military advance 
on Odessa is not yet quite clear. 
What is certain is the unanimity of 
the German people on the attitude to. 
be assumed; Socialists, Junkers, Lib- 
erals, and Catholics are at one. ‘‘Peace 
without annexation,’ writes the Social- 
ist, Paul Géhre, ‘‘presupposes friendly 
advances on the part of enlarged 
Central Europe to a changed Russia, 
and eventually even an alliance with 
it... . Now, no arrangement or al- 
liance with Russia can be effected 
unless we give up the idea of ampu- 
tating it... . In 1866 Bismarck ap- 
plied this method to defeated Austria 
and the result justified the deal. These 
same tactics towards Russia com- 
mend themselves to the Social Demo- 
crats. Russia is, even more than 
Austria, a Slav State. The essence 
of the Russian character is also 
nearer to that of the German than is 
the Anglo-Saxon. Moreover, Russia, 
like Germany and Austria, is sure to 
become a federation of States.” 

That is the project in outline. In 
detail it aims at the establishment of 
the same kind of nexus between 
Germany and Russia as exists between 
Germany and Austria, in so far as the 
circumstances allow. And he would 
be a rash prophet who should declare 
the goal unattainable. Some of the 
more enterprising spirits in the Father- 
land were of opinion that the initiative 
in splitting up Russia should be 
taken by the German delegates to the 
Stockholm Conference, and it is pos- 
sible that this suggestion would have 
been acted upon if the Allied nations 
were represented there. Here is one of 
the proposals, the author of which 
is the well-known publicist, Paul 
Rohrbach: ‘Let the German Socialist 


delegates in Stockholm demand that 
as Russia’s representatives should be 
not only Great Russians—.e., repre- 
sentatives of the 47 per cent of the 
population of the Empire in whose 
hands lay the power during the Tsarist 
period—but also spokesmen of the 
Ukrainians, the Finns, the Esthonians, 
the Letts and Lithuanians, the Cau- 
easians, the Moslems, ete. ... The 
Great Russians have been nationalists 
and conquerors from the beginning. 
If they now set free the peoples of 
foreign races and of their own who are 
living within the Russian frontiers 
and join with them on a basis of 
equality in founding a federal republic 
or some kindred community, then the 
Russian danger will, indeed, have been 
dispelled.” 

The same policy of disintegration 
is to be applied to Belgium and Great 
Britain. ‘‘The demand for a peace 
without annexations,”’ writes the same 
exponent of his country’s policy, 
“connotes, not merely the retrocession 
of the lands conquered by the Central 
Empires, but also those annexed by 
the Entente. For England, our bit- 
terest and, indeed, our one real enemy, 
it means the upsetting of her new 
world policy, which embraces whole 
continents.” Britain is to abandon 
the gigantic land route, stretching 
from “over France, Portugal, Morocco 
to the Cape, from the Cape to Cairo, 
from Cairo to India.’’ She is also to 
resign herself to the loss of her monopoly 
of naval power. The Central Empires, 
on the other hand, win the vast complex 
of a Central Europe, enlarged to 
include the Balkans and Southwestern 
Asia, from the North Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, and they also keep 
an African Colonial Empire, which 
will acquire enormous value in the 
coming period of diminished world 
trade.” 

A single general expression will 
serve to describe all these designs: 
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the fixed purpose of the Germans, 
irrespective of the way in which this 
war may end, is to pursue with un- 
flagging ardor their scheme of domina- 
ting the white races of the world, in 
the hope, at the head of these, of 
winning the mastery over the others. 
To many thinkers in the Allied 
countries it may seem that Germany, 
in assuming, as she apparently does, 
that the present social and political 
forces will be constant, is making a 
miscalculation. That is a matter for 
speculation. What will not be gain- 
said is that the so-called ‘moral 
guarantees’ on which the future 
peace is to be based; consisting in the 
democratization of German institu- 
tions, would be utterly valueless were 
they attainable. The Teuton race is 
the most homogeneous, compact, and 
single-minded in Europe, and—if we 
except the Japanese—in the world. 
A firm belief in its own superiority over 
all other races inspired the policy 
which led to this war. And, however 
the struggle may finish, the achieve- 
ments of the Teuton peoples during 
its course, their general resourceful- 
ness, military efficiency, and political 
insight confirm them in that belief 
and spur them on to the realization 
of their ambitious design. They hold 
that in the long run the qualities 
which have enabled them in warfare 
to hold their own against the world 
will qualify them to rise to what they 
deem their specific level in peace time, 
when pitted, not against a coalition, 
but against a number of separate 
and mutually jealous States. Ia- 
telligence, capacity, and perseverance, 
they argue, must in the long run get 
the better of insular prejudice, amateur- 
ism, and fitfulness of effort. The 
teaching of history is misleading if the 
policy of “muddling through” be the 
road to success in a struggle for racial 
and national existence. 

If moral guarantees be worthless, 
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territorial and ethnographical barriers 
are the only alternative. It was for 
these that the Allies were fighting 
brilliantly during the first thirty-two 
months of the war, and fighting in 
vain. The enemy alone has conquests 
to show and to barter. None the less, 
the Allied Governments persist in 
assuring their subjects that, as they 
possess much greater resources than 
he, they must therefore pulverize him 
if only the contest- he continued long 
enough. But how long? Is it not 
conceivable, people are asking, that 
the value of the object to be secured 
by waging it might be outweighed by 
the ruinous sacrifices which its pro- 
longation beyond a certain time-limit 
would involve? And, if so, who is 
studying this aspect of the matter, 
and what will his practical suggestion 
be, if such a limit be found to exist? 
In other words, among the numerous 
ministries and departments which 
now give lucrative cocupation to vast 
multitudes of well-meaning men and 
women, is there anyone charged with 
counting up the cost and estimating 
our chances of ultimate success? 
Imagine an unbiased neutral sur- 
veying the general situation from 
some central coign of vantage where 
he could command a view of the whole 
and endeavoring to clear up the 
issues and the outlook to his own 
satisfaction. He would possibly an- 
alyze it somewhat as follows: The 
experience of three years has proved 
that superiority of resources is not of 
itself a pledge of victory. In theory, 
no doubt, the possessors of these are 
bound to win in the end if they utilize 
them, but how long can they afford to 
keep up a state of warfare, waiting 
for the end? This question, if ever 
seriously asked, has never been au- 
thoritatively answered. Yet it is the 
crux of the present situation. For if 
it should turn out that after another 
year’s ineffective campaign the strug- 
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gle were ended by a negotiated peace, 
it would follow that all the sacrifices 
of blood and treasure offered up 
between this and then will have been 
made in vain. That is what actually 
happened on a smaller scale in the 
final phase of the Boer War, when 
President Kruger and his advisers 
were ready to accept the terms which 
Lord Salisbury at first declined to 
entertain and did not propose until 
further unavailing sacrifices had been 
made on both sides. 

Will the present struggle take a 
similar turn? The sharp exigencies 
of practical necessity, taking shape 
in a scarcity of food supplies or in a 
labor movement, may yet force the 
belligerents to leave the decision, 
which military strategy cannot bring 
about, to statesmanship or its latter- 
day substitute. And in this even- 
tuality the nations will want to know 
why it was not foreseen in time to 
hinder the huge holocaust of victims 
that will have been slain to no purpose 
between this and then. The air is 
thick with irresponsible surmises on 
the subject already. 

If we attempt to trace the road 
along which the belligerents traveled 
before coming into conflict, we find 
that Germany’s mainspring was to 
clear the way for the hegemony of the 
Teuton race, while that of the Allies— 
as soon as they had had sufficient 
time to ponder over the subject— 
was to remove that end, once for all, 
beyond the enemy’s reach. And for 
these objects rivers of blood have 
flowed in vain. Are they, either of 
them, attainable, and by what means? 

Take Germany’s war aims first. 
They are at bottom identical with the 
objects which she pursued in peace. 
The impulse to seek them emanates 
from what is deepest and most en- 
during in her racial character. Hence 
they will not be given up after this 
war, nor is a military contest indis- 


pensable to their attainment. It is 
hardly too much to say that if the 
German pretensions are well grounded, 
if the race is what it claims to be, its 
superiority will irresistibly assert itself 
in the coveted form of universal 
leadership. No guarantees, territorial 
or moral, can bar the way to that. 
But the Allied nations, whatever 
they may think in their hearts, cannot 
be expected to accept for themselves 
this testimonium paupertatis, nor to 
anticipate an adverse verdict of fate. 
What they insist upon, therefore, as a 
preliminary to peace is some trust- 
worthy security that peace, when it 
comes, will be lasting and unalloyed 
by the irksome burden of military, 
naval, and aerial preparations for a 
fresh conflict. Germany must either 
relinquish the will to hegemony or 
else be deprived of the power. In the 
first case, she will have to adopt a 
Parliamentary régime and democratic 
institutions; in the latter, she must 
reconcile herself to the loss of popula- 
tion, territories, and sources of raw 
supplies, without which another war 
of conquest is unthinkable. Those 
are the alternatives. 

What are the probabilities that 
either alternative, if accepted or 
imposed, would attain its object? 
They are extremely slight. Those who 
know the German nation best are 
convinced that the moral guarantees 
mean virtually nothing. As for the 
others, they might, if complete, be 
effective against violent aggression 
for a while, but not against peaceful 
penetration. And to render them 
complete one should sever from Ger- 
many Alsace and Lorraine, the Polish 
provinces, including the port of Dant- 
zig and the mines of Silesia, and from 
the Habsburg State every strip of 
land inhabited by a non-German or 
non-Magyar population. And _ this 
presupposes the utter military defeat 
of the Central Empires, an achieve- 
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ment which could only be the crowning 
of a tremendous effort. And, even were 
it done successfully, one would still 
have a new problem to tackle and to 
render Russia immune from the virus 
of Teutonitis. And of this there is no 
specific preventive. 

America’s co-operation has raised 
the spirits of all the Allies and heart- 
ened them to put forth their remaining 
strength in this fourth year of the 
campaign. It is an invaluable asset. 
The resources, financial and economic, 
the man-power, the firm temper and 
impressive energy of the American 
people render the final triumph of the 
cause of freedom and civilization a 
question merely of time. Germany, 
who, having prepared for a campaign 
of six months against two great 
Powers, has been struggling for over 
three years against almost the whole 
world without compelling a decision, 
is now in dire straits, and her people 
are passionately eager for peace. Her 
war bill amounts to five millions 
sterling a day, Her Government, de- 
spite its brave exterior, is anxiously 
watching the signs of public feeling 
and the growth of universal democracy. 
In such circumstances the United 
States might well seem the Samson 
destined to pull down the “‘pillars” of 
militarism. And the grandiose scale 
on which preparations are going for- 
ward on the other shore of the Atlantic 
lends color to this belief. 

But even America’s energy is limited 
by time and space. Still, much has 
been done in a startlingly brief period. 
American units are training in France, 
American warships are patrolling our 
coasts in Europe. American money 
has been circulated among the Allies 
with a degree of generosity unparalleled 
in the history of finance. Yet the 
Germans, withal, are far less perturbed 
at the military aspect of this new 
factor than at its economic influence 
after the war. Asa contribution to the 


campaign, America’s help, they say, 
will be of little avail. Their own 
submarines will sink transports enough 
to keep the United States army well 
under the level at which only it could 
turn the scale, and in the meanwhile 
the Coalition will have gone to pieces. 
Whether this forecast is based on 
calculation or only on empty boasts 
time will show. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung and other 
enemy Press organs set down the total 
tonnage sunk every month at 600,000 
tons, including vessels of all nations, 
belligerent and neutral. Between 
February and June they claim to have 
destroyed 4,600,000 tons. This esti- 
mate is probably excessive. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that 
new ships are being built with all 
possible dispatch, but as the British 
Government withholds from the public 
the total of our monthly shipping 
losses and the difference between these 
and the replacements, one can only 
hope that the cheering utterances 
occasionally made by Ministers are 
not founded on miscalculations. If the 
feeling of security which the Admiralty 
figures are diffusing is really war- 
ranted by facts, the country will 
have reason to rejoice, all the more 
heartily that a few days ago a new 
and more formidable type of subma- 
rine was turned out and will shortly be 
commissioned. 

A deéisive military victory of the 
Allies is become a most formidable 
undertaking at the beginning of the 
fourth year of the campaign. But 
even if scored against all obstacles, 
it would still leave the main issue 
doubtful. For Germany has not 


staked her aims on the upshot of the 
campaign. She can realize them by 
other means more effectually. Pre- 
sumably these considerations have 
not yet been weighed by those, if 
there be any such, who have to count 
up the cost of the war in its future 
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phases. It requires no rare sagacity to 
perceive that the only military victory 
that could satisfy the Allies is one 
that allowed them to disintegrate 
the Dual Monarchy, as well as detach 
certain territories from Germany. A 
success that should fall short of that 
would be of little avail. Now, what 
hopes have the Entente Powers of 
thus crushing the enemy’s forces in 
the field? Attrition means slowness in 
the process and incompleteness in the 
result. And attrition is all that is now 
relied on. 

There is another view, according 
to which the retrocession of Alsace 
and Lorraine to France and _ the 
evacuation of the conquered ter- 
ritories would suffice to bridge the 
chasm that yawns between the two 
contending groups of nations, the more 
permanent aims of the Allies being 
then left to shift for themselves. This 
exploit would fail to give the Allies 
what they have been waging the war 
to obtain and would have the additional 
drawback of imposing quite as arduous 
a task on the Entente as is that of 
dismemberment. The notion, cherished 
by some Candides, that Germany 
might, for peace’ sake, disgorge the 
booty of the last war, is fatuous. The 
provinces lost to France in 1870 are 
recoverable only by war, and the time 
is now or never. They may be wrested 
from the Fatherland by military 
prowess and retained by the heroic 
French nation of today, but there is 
no reasonable hope of their being 
restored by a democratized Germany, 
either as an act of fraternal affection 
or by way of barter for colonial 
possessions. And to win back the two 
provinces by sheer force will require 
an effort as strenuous as to rend the 
two Empires in fragments. How long 
will that effort take, and will the cost 
leave a margin of profit? 

Simple-minded statesmen imagine 
that if the democratic principle be 


once assimilated by all the belligerents, 
France’s demand may be met by the 
Germans in a humane spirit, and the 
lost provinces given back in deference 
to the wishes of the population. It is 
conceivable that the will of the in- 
habitants may yet be consulted in the 
matter, but not that Alsace and 
Lorraine will be retroceded. A little 
over two months ago the two Houses 
of Legislature in Strasburg made a 
statement through their respective 
speakers which, however sceptically 
it may be received in the Allied coun- 
tries, is thoroughly relied upon by 
Germany as a deciding factor in this 
vexatious problem. The President of 
the Second Chamber, Dr. Ricklin 
(formerly Mayor of Dammerkirch, 
which is now occupied by the Freach), 
declared solemnly in presence of the 
Statthalter that the two provinces, 
while desiring modification of their 
status within the German Empire. 
also desired the perpetuation of their 
present union with it. ‘““The Germans,”’ 
said the Speaker, “and in particular 
we, the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, 
will never forget that the Kaiser by 
proffering the hand of peace evinced 
his readiness to put an end to the 
calamities, moral and material, which 
have broken in upon our land. We 
bless every act calculated to abridge 
the war, were it only for a day, and 
we put away from us everything 
which, undertaken ostensibly for the 
purpose of changing our lot, in reality 
protracts the struggle and, together 
with it, our sufferings. The people of 
Alsace-Lorraine in its overwhelming 
majority did not desire war and 
therefore did not want this war. 
What it strove for was the consumma- 
tion of its political status in the 
limits of its dependence upon the 
German Empire, and, that settled, to 
resume its peaceful avocations. In 
this respect the war has changed 
nothing in our country. We maka this 
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confession aloud and before all the 
world. May it be everywhere heard, 
and may peace be speedily vouchsafed 
us.” 

The Speaker of the First Chamber, 
Dr. Hoeffel, also made a pronounce- 
ment of like tenor, of which this is the 
pith: ‘‘Alsace-Lorraine in particular 
has felt how heavily the war presses 
upon us all, but.selfless sacrifice is 
here, too, taken for granted. Our 
common task has knit the Imperial 
provinces more closely together than 
before, and has also drawn more 
tightly their links with the German 
Empire.” 

According to these utterances, the 
people of the conquered provinces 
have changed ground since the year 
1870. But the temper of the Germans 
has remained the same. The calm 
deliberation with which they study and 
sift projects in Berlin for the definite 
governance of the two _ provinces 
bespeak the resolute will to hold them, 
come what may. Among these proj- 
ects that which has the most chance 
of being adopted would put an end 


to their present status, divide the two. 


territories, and give Lorraine to Prus- 
sia and Alsace to Bavaria. Against 
this it is objected that the middle 
German States would resent this 
aggrandizement of Bavaria, but would 
not seriously object to Prussia incor- 
porating both provinces, for Wiirttem- 
berg and Baden would be hedged 
round by Bavaria if this realm were to 
annex all Alsace. Another scheme 
would make three parts of the provinces, 
and hand over Lorraine to Prussia, 
Lower Alsace to Bavaria, and Upper 
Alsace to Baden. A third project would 
make the two provinces a full fledged 
unit of the German Federation, but a 
difficulty would arise respecting the 
form of government, which could not 
be republican, nor yet monarchical 
for lack of the requisite traditions. 
Whatever one may think of these 
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proposals and the objections to them, 
with which we are not concerned, the 
fact that they have been elaborated 
and are being discussed is significant. 
There are grounds for believing that 
when the hour of decision is at hand, 
Germany, whose desire for peace is 
growing more fervid every day, may 
resolve to settle the question once 
for all by having recourse to the 
principle inscribed on the banners of 
the Entente and offer to abide. by the 
will of the inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine. That would be a master 
stroke. If her confidence in the result 
is solidly grounded, she might go farther 
and invite outsiders to send delegates 
to watch the working of the mechanism 
for a plebiscite. And then... . 
How imperfectly these and kindred 
matters are realized and how lightly 
they are handled by the Allied nations 
may be seen from the peace program 
of the British Labor Party, drawn 
up by a sub-committee of its executive. 
The guiding principle of Labor is 
“No annexations and no indemnities, 
leaving to each people the freedom 
to settle its own destinies.” The 
ultimate aim is declared to be the 
abolition of war, as though the Far 
Kast were not making ready, even now, 
for a future conflict, more ferocious 
and more fateful than the present 
struggle. What Labor has to say 
about Alsace-Lorraine is interesting 
as a counterpart to the utterances of the 
two legislative Chambers in Stras- 
burg: ‘The Conference, profoundly 
sympathizing with the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine, 
who have been subjected to so much 
repression, asks that they shall be 
allowed to satisfy their inflexible 
desire to restoration to the French 
Republic.” Is that indeed their 
inflexible desire? the Germans ask 
tauntingly. And, if not, would they 
be constrained to feign it? This peace 
program of the Labor Party implicitly 
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reckons with a war of many years, 
without adequate return or trust- 
worthy security. 

Another striking instance of failure 
to understand the obvious is the 
secret agreement come to in March 
last between France and the Tsardom, 
whereby the Republic was to be 
allowed to convert German territories 
on the left bank of the Rhine into an 
autonomous State, to serve as a buffer, 
as though any such pitiful contrivance 
could hold together for a twelvemonth 
in this twentieth century. Truly, 
the minds of the Allies’ leaders move 
far apart from some of the most 
salient realities of the situation. 

To an unbiased observer, like my- 
self, a question suggests itself which 
citizens of the war-waging nations 
might shrink from formulating: 
whether, after the vicissitudes of 
three years’ fighting and the shifting 
of all the main conditions, the problems 
which the belligerents set themselves 
at the beginning can be solved by the 
means left at their disposal today. 
These means are no longer military 
strategy. The two-edged weapon of 
the Allies is attrition, and Germany’s 
arm is the submarine. What the 
submarine can accomplish we may at 
most conjecture, but for lack of data 
we cannot know. The German Press 
computes the average loss of all non- 
Teuton ships at 600,000 tons a month. 
The Allied Governments challenge 
this total, but decline to correct it. 
Consequently, we are not told how 
great is the tonnage sunk and dis- 
abled, nor how long the shipping still 
available can hold out if the present 
rate of destruction remains constant, 
and still less if it be increased by the 
new type of submarine just commis- 
sioned. What the Governments admit, 
however, is that the outlook is dis- 
quieting and the danger grave. How 
grave one may infer from their re- 
luctance to issue the true figures, 








when confronted with their professed 
desire to take the nations into their 
confidence. 

The problem is further complicated 
by divergences in the Coalition and 
schisms in each belligerent country. 
The alluring aims which long nerved 
the arms of some of the Allied States 
have had to be repudiated, after 
America’s entry into the war and 
Russia’s ascetic revolution, and fer- 
vor is no longer at white heat. Annexa- 
tions are decried and prohibited. A 
section of the people have lost their 
former confidence in their Governments, 
after having seen resources wasted, 
opportunities missed, lives sacrificed 
needlessly. Hence, while still respond- 
ing with alacrity to the call for further 
sacrifices, they are clamoring for 
estimates, and counting up the cost. 
Labor is displeased that its own services 
are underrated and some of its reason- 
able demands ignored. For it alone 
ean fulfil certain indispensable con- 
ditions, not only for the prosecution 
of the war, but also for the reshaping 
of society after its conclusion. It is 
of the highest moment that the 
Government should display greater 
breadth and suppleness in their deal- 
ings with a class of the community 
on which they are dependent for such 
success as is still attainable. To fail 
in this would be to evoke a danger of 
unprecedented gravity. Already cer- 
tain forces are unobtrusively at work, 
the nature and intensity of which are 
perhaps better understood by ir- 
responsible individuals than by those 
whose duty it is to estimate and 
counter them. And they do not make 
for optimism. 

To conclude. The struggle has 
seemingly reached its last phase. All 
nations are sick of bloodshed, all yearn 
for surcease of the sorrow and misery 
of war. Germany, soul-seared and 
downcast, is feigning to have changed 
her methods, is postponing her puf- 














poses, striving to retard the domestic 
reforms which the democratic spirit is 
calling for. In her judgment the moral 
fiber of some of her adversaries has 
lost its resiliency, and they are pre- 
pared to listen to peace offers specially 
shaped to allure them. Significant 
of much is the circumstance that 
after three years’ tremendous fighting, 
during which Great Britain raised 
five and a half million men for the 
Army, and half a million for the 
Fleet, the one absorbing topic in the 
Press is the prospect of peace. And 
the new and vigorous offensive just 
begun in Flanders has not caused the 
center of interest to shift. For events 
are enlarging the vision of the bellig- 
erents, and the urge of necessity is 
drawing them to new standpoints. 
One thing seems certain: the up- 
shot of this struggle will decide whether 
or no Germany shall hold sway over 
the white races. And there will be no 
“next time.” For if the Teutons 
realize their Central Europe, a federal 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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State will be created with a population 
of 170-180 millions and an army of 
15 million men. The will of that 
Federation will prevail without actual 
war. For nothing in the Europe that 
remained could withstand it, and a 
powerful fleet of super-U-boats would 
cut off Europe from America. To 
hinder that, the only means at present 
conceivable is the dismemberment 
of the Central Empires, and, so far 
as one can now judge, this would 
prolong the war for years, necessitate 
the re-establishment of harmony be- 
tween the Government and Labor 
and a radical change in the conduct of 
the struggle. To my thinking there is 
no third solution. ‘Moral guarantees’’ 
are not obtainable between this and 
the close of the campaign, and would 
be worthless if they were. Unless, 
then, the Allies are able and willing 
to carry on the war to this consumma- 
tion, the sacrifices already made and 
still to be made will have been offered 
up in vain. 
E. J. Dillon. 





THE THREE EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS. 


I hesitate to add to the many 
proposals as to the settlement after 
the war. So much must depend upon 
events now unforeseen; upon the 
completeness or incompleteness of the 
victory of the Allies; upon their in- 
ternal affairs and financial state; 
upon their wishes, which may not be 
in all respects the same; in short, upon 
a multitude of conditions today in- 
calculable. One probability ought 
nat to be forgotten. To judge by the 
experience of conferences or con- 
gresses at which treaties of peace 
involving complicated arrangements 
as to territory have been discussed, 
there will be attempts to break up or 
impair the unity existing during war; 
to stir up jealousy; and to profit by 


the dissensions created by special 
favors offered to some Powers. There 
will be efforts to play off one set of 
claims against another; to bring the 
Slav into conflict with the Italian and 
the Finn; to raise controversies as to 
the possession of Constantinople, or 
the control of the Dardanelles; to 
make the most of Irish discontent, 
if the claims of the Polish subjects of 
Prussia and Austria are pressed. 
Socialists in all countries will desire 
to be heard, and very likely may 
have no warmer supporters than some 
who, in their hearts detesting them, 
see in them, for the moment, useful 
auxiliaries. ‘The freedom of the 
sea,” the ambiguous phrase and catch- 
word used’ by Napoleon to create 
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prejudice against England and to 
alienate her Allies, will be revived 
with the like intent. What intrigues 
and what manceuvres there were with 
the object of dividing the victors at 
Paris and Vienna in 1814-1815, what 
divisions spontaneously took place 
among the victors themselves, the 
memoirs of Talleyrand, Castlereagh, 
Hardenberg, Stein, and Gneisenau 
reveal. And there were the same 
secret mining and countermining at 
Paris in 1856, and in some degree at 
Berlin in 1878. These tactics re- 
peated, generally with a certain degree 
of success, at all peace conferences 
in which several States participate, 
will doubtless be followed, at the close 
of the war, to the detriment, it may be, 
of the cause for which it was waged. 
There is no foreseeing the effect of 
old forees working in new directions 
and of new forces hitherto unfelt and 
still only dimly seen. Voices before 
unheard will be raised and will not 
be silenced. The spirit of 1848, it is 
sometimes said, has returned, but with 
demands then unheard of. In that 
year of turmoil the ery of those who 
shook thrones was for a constitution. 
There are now demands for the sub- 
version or recasting of constitutions. 

A further circumstance obscuring 
the future is to be noted. In the set- 
tlements here described only European 
States, and not all of them, took part; 
everything was done by some four or 
five Powers, or rather certain small 
inner circles at London, Vienna, Berlin, 
Petrograd, and Paris. Now for the 
first time the United States will share 
in the settlement of a war waged in 
Europe; and at some stage in the 
negotiations Neutrals, whose trade 
has been disorganized, and who have 
suffered cruelty at the hands of 
Germany, will insist upon being heard. 
New problems; new actors upon the 
stage; impatience and profound dis- 
Satisfaction with a system which 
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has permitted an unparalleled catas- 
trophe—all that will necessitate lines 
of conduct for which precedents 
are no guides. Political prediction is 
generally only the unconscious reading 
of the past into the future, an act of 
memory rather than true divination; 
and in this case, with so much that is 
novel and incalculable, it may be that 
some of the dreamers of dreams and 
the seers of visions will be more 
justified by events than practical 
statesmen guided by experience cast 
in normal times. 

One thing may be learned by the 
examination of past settlements— 
they may help to prevent the repeti- 
tion of some of the chief mistakes 
committed in all of them. They ‘show 
how opportunities for effecting per- 
manent improvements may be missed. 
They prove the necessity of entering 
into the Congress with a clear concep- 
tion of the supreme desiderata. Being 
the masterpieces of the old diplomacy 
as practised by its proficients, they 
show its incapacity and unsuitability 
to the needs of today and tomorrow. I 
should not have attempted to retell 
their story, if I did not believe that 
they had present significance, to be 
ignored at our peril. 

The first great settlement of Euro- 
pean affairs was the Peace of West- 
phalia; the foundation of the European 
system which subsisted for at least a 
century and a half; the first of the 
great constructive political treaties of 
the 17th, 18thand 19theenturies. Other 
treaties—such as those of the Pyrenees, 
Ryswick, Nymeguen, Utrecht, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle—were diplomatically 
important. So, too, were the arrange- 
ments under the treaty of Campo For- 
mio. But the first of the modern 
political settlements—in the sense of 
arrangements which recast boundaries 
and redistribute territory and modify 
the political condition of a large part 
of Europe and the relations of several 














States to each other—is that of 1815, 
as expressed in the Final Act of the 
Congress of Vienna; a document, or 
series of documents, of wide scope, 
remodeling a large part of Europe, and 
changing the sovereignty of colonies; 
the most comprehensive settlement, 
the treaties of Munster and Osnabruck 
excepted, to which European states- 
men have ever set their hands. No 
fewer than seven States were parties 
to the treaties. Thirty-six sovereign 
States of Germany were represented. 
“Altogether there were present 216 
chefs de mission.’’* Besides the Gen- 
eral Act, consisting of more than a 
hundred articles, there were a number 
of conventions between individual 
groups of States. The Congress had 
also not merely to determine large 
political issues but to settle intricate 
questions of title, succession, and 
claims for indemnity. No one can 
study the Final Act or read the Dec- 
laration—the work of the Congress’s 
scribe and apologist, Gentz—in which 
its achievements are reviewed, without 
acknowledging the vastness of the 
work and the difficulties overcome. 
The scope of the labors of the Con- 
gress was comprehensive; the prin- 
ciples upon which it proceeded were 
narrow. It was a diplomatic settle- 
ment, made chiefly in the interests of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia—names 
which stood for dynasties and the 
interests of small groups of favored 
individuals in each of these countries. 
It was a “Cabinet settlement’? by 
diplomatists working in secret, undis- 
turbed by and indifferent or hostile 
to popular opinion. The settlement 
gave to Europe, its apologists say, 
thirty years of repose. But it was a 
drugged rather than a healthy repose, 
a sleep from which there was a rude 
awakening in the next generation. 
*Satow, II, 77, quoting Sorel, L’Europe 
et la Révolution, VIII, 382. At the Congress 
of Vienna the representatives of the Powers 


signed 100 protocols and seven treaties. Gentz 
to Nesselrode, Lettres de Nesselrode, V, 238. 
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Even Castlereagh, reactionary though 
he was, was not sanguine as to its 
duration. As early as 1818 he noted 
the fact that there was ‘a great fer- 
mentation in all orders of the State.” 
The Allied sovereigns sought to pre- 
serve peace not by removing the 
causes of unrest, but by putting out of 
sight forces which accumulating be- 
came irresistible. True, the Allies 
recognized the neutrality of Switzer- 
land. But that was long before vir- 
tually done by the Peace of West- 
phalia. And notwithstanding their 
recognition of Swiss independence, 
they violated that neutrality when it 
suited them to do so. In their dread 
of the power of France and for mili- 
tary reasons they yoked together 
Holland and Belgium, a short-lived 
combination never to the liking of the 
latter. 

The only permanent elements in the 
work of the Congress were provisions 
which most of the representatives 
thought of little value and were 
reluctant to adopt: I mean the 
declaration as to the Slave Trade 
and the agreement as to the navigation 
of international rivers. At Vienna 
the internationalizing of the great 
rivers was initiated; and the principle 
then proclaimed has, to some extent, 
been followed throughout the world. 
(Articles 108 to 117 of the General 
Act.) But even these provisions were 
for a time somewhat shadowy benefits. 
The Powers concerned did not carry 
them out fully in practice. It is still 
not true that the navigation of 
the Rhine and Elbe is entiérement 
libre. 

At Vienna and Paris began, on the 
initiative of the English Government, 
international action against the Slave 
Trade. The Continental Powers did 
little to further it. They approved of 
the principle, but it was left to England 
to see it through. They were very cool 
on the subject. They did not wish to 
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“precipitate the abolition of this form 
of commerce” or to “attack for the 
advantage of negroes the sacred right 
of property.”’ The avowed object of 
the Allies was to put an end to the 
misfortunes of Europe and to estab- 
lish order.* There was no looking 
behind Governments and their wishes 
to the lot of the people. There was 
no perception of anything beyond and 
above territory, population, and mili- 
tary power. From first to last the 
proceedings were anti-democratic—I 
might say, anti-national. The labors 
of the great Powers were concerned 
with a division of spoil chiefly at the 
expense of France. Here is how the 
proceedings struck a shrewd observer 
overlooking the negotiators at their 
work: ‘‘Vous serez effrayé, lorsque vous 
verrez les deux conventions pour les 
articles non exécutés du traité. de 
Paris, ot Humboldt d’un cété, et 
Castlereagh de l’autre, ont épuisé tout 
ce que l’on imagine de conditions dures, 
de précautions et de chicane, pour 
extorquer & ce malheureux gouverne- 
ment jusqu’a la derniére réparation du 
dernier grief que Bonaparte avait 
fourni 4 1’Europe.’’t 

Gentz, a bystander—and looking, 
so to speak, over the shoulders of the 
players at the diplomatic card table— 
was struck not only by the rapacity 
but by the collective folly of all con- 
cerned. Writing at the close of 1814— 
and there is no reason to think that his 
opinion changed a year later—he 
says, ‘‘L’aspect des affaires publiques 
est lugubre; mais il ne l’est pas, comme 
autrefois, par le poids imposant et 
écrasant suspendu sur nos tétes, mais 
par la médiocrité et l’ineptie de presque 
tous les acteurs.’’{ Castlereagh, whose 
straightforward honesty stands out 
from a record of intrigue, was 
startled at the predatory spirit of 


*See preambles to treaties of Chaumont 
and Paris. 

+tGentz to Nesselrode, Lettres de Nesselrode, 
V, November 22, 1815. 

}Tagebiicher, i, 352. 


some of his colleagues; they were 
engaged in “a lawless scramble for 
power.’’* 

The men who did the work of the 
Congress at Paris and Vienna—about 
a dozen in all—included consummate 
masters of diplomacy, as then under- 
stood, such as Talleyrand, and Wessen- 
berg. There were not wanting states- 
men of wide culture and outlook, 
men such as Humboldt, who might 
have planned worthily and wisely if 
they had cared to be more than the 
advocates of their sovereigns. The 
Emperor Alexander stands out as an 
interesting and enigmatical figure, a 
mixture of egotism, benevolence, van- 
ity, mysticism, cunning, and impulses 
of generosity, now aspiring to be a 
St. Louis, and now a passive instru- 
ment to be played upon by Madam 
Krudener and other semi-charlatans. 
With far-reaching schemes of benevo- 
lence, some of which he had broached 
to Pitt, he meant well if the world went 
as he wished it. But he, the Christian 
Emperor with genuine desire to make 
it better, became at Verona and 
Laybach, when he heard of revolts, 
a despot not much unlike his brutal 
successor. With all his genuine ebulli- 
tions of chivalry, he was not above 
sharp practices. He was false to his 
Polish subjects and to his allies; he 
broke the promise which he had given 
to the former to restore their kingdom, 
and he backed out of the engagement 
into which he had entered with 
Austria and Prussia to divide among 
them the Duchy of Warsaw.t Though 
able and honest representatives of 
their country’s interests, the English 
diplomatists were shortsighted and 
wavering. In their dread of the power 
of France, they were too subservient 
to Prussia. There was no consultation 
of the people’s wishes. The supreme 
endeavor was to construct military 


*Wellington, Correspondence, IX, 330. 
TWellington, Correspondence, IX, 332. 











States powerful against each other, 
and particularly against France.* 

Historians of all shades of opinion 
have condemned the settlement as 
conceived in a narrow spirit, and as 
an example of crude egotism. Treit- 
schke is as emphatic as democratic 
historians. It was, as he says, an 
“unhappy peace”; unhappy in a dif- 
ferent sense from that of the eulogist 
of Prussia.f The settlement was a bad 
settlement. It would have been worse 
had Prussia had her own way. She 
insisted that France was a conquered 
country, though her conquerors en- 
tered her as ‘‘Allies”’; that she must be 
treated as such, and must be mulcted 
in an indemnity and deprived of 
territory; that the States of Germany 
which had assisted Napoleon must be 
punished; that there must be large 
cessions to Prussia of territory by her 
neighbor, Saxony. To what lengths 
the Prussian leaders were prepared 
to go, the memoirs of Gneisenau, who 
was at the head of Blucher’s staff, 
show. If they had had their way, the 
“despicable adventurer’ would have 
been shot out of hand. Saxony would 
have ceased to exist, Belgium would 
have been a Prussian province, and 
France would in 1815 have been de- 
prived of Alsace and Lorraine and 
enfeebled forever. In their exaspera- 
tion at not getting enough, the men 
who execrated Napoleon as a criminal 
were apparently ready to use him as 
an instrument for the aggrandizement 
of Prussia—to stir up civil war in 
France, to set up two kingdoms therein, 
a Bourbon and a Napoleonic.t 

To sum up the characteristics and 

*See Hardenberg’s plan ‘‘pour l’arrange- 
ment futur de l’Europe,”’ Wellington, Cor- 
respondence, IX, 303. 

“The Congress of Vienna was exclusively 
an affair of the Princes and Government; they 
only decreed, applied and confirmed it, and 
only their interests and wishes had voice or 
hearing in its deliberations. It was a typical 
realization and expression of the old diplomacy 
which yet continues to be that of Europe 
today, more than a century later.” 

{See the _ astonishing letter of February 


18, 1815, by _Gneisenau to Clausewitz, 
Life, by Pertz, IV, 323. 
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results of the settlement of 1815. 
Unequaled diplomatic ability, great 
labor devoted to the study of details, 
produced a ‘“‘settlement’’ which stands 
out as a warning. It did not provide 
for growth; the arrangements which 
were to be perpetual were made re- 
gardless of the wishes of the people 
concerned and with a view to insure 
military equilibrium and to curb 
France, always the potential enemy. 
The Final Act of 1815 is the perfect 
and classical example of a diplomatic 
settlement. 

During the forty years between the 
first and second arrangement, Euro- 
pean foreign affairs were virtually 
directed by a dozen to a score of men. 
It has generally been so; probably in 
the eighteenth century the real rulers 
were not more than a dozen. The 
aim of the leading Austrian and 
Russian statesmen, such as Metter- 
nich and his successor Buol, Hiibner 
and Nesselrode, was to maintain the 
arrangement of 1815, except when it 
stood in their way, as was the case 
with the provisions relating to Poland, 
which were quickly torn up. What 
was to happen, they asked, if men 
cast off these agreements. Once 
break away from them, ‘‘Nous voila 
arrivés au Mexique.’’* With many 
differences as to matters of detail, 
English statesmen, such as Welling- 
ton, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Russell 
also desired to preserve that settle- 
ment. But through the foreign policy 
of the various English Governments 
ran a strain of sympathy (not always 
very effective or consistent) with 
free institutions. Justice is not done 
to Canning, Palmerston, and Russell 
until we know how they were detested 
by the representatives of Austria and 
Russian autocracy and by a doctrinaire 
such as Guizot. 

The second settlement, that of 1856, 
was marred by some of the defects of 


*Hiibner, Souvenirs, I, 43. 
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the first: It also was a diplomatic 
settlement. The war against Russia 
had been begun with no very clear 
common aims. There was widespread 
distrust or fear of Russia in the minds 
even of men of acuteness and per- 
ception; a dread that she would one 
day dominate Europe; a belief that, as 
the failure of Napoleon showed, she 
was unassailable; that her Govern- 
ment had a traditional policy of 
ambition; and that, if unchecked, she 
must one day reach and occupy Con- 
stantinople. Even sober-minded men 
talked wildly of the ‘‘Calmuck over- 
running Europe.’’* England drifted 
into war with no distinct idea of what 
the issues were and with imperfect 
appreciation of its difficulties; the 
chief force driving her along being 
vague, indefinite fears of an ever- 
advancing Russia, threatening Western 
Europe and one day British India. 
The Emperor of the French had taken 
up arms for reasons largely personal 
and dynastic. He became war-weary 
long before military operations were 
decisive. He wanted to end a war 
never very popular in France. Begun 
rashly, the war was terminated hur- 
riedly. The Emperor Napoleon had 
soon other thoughts than the design 
of crushing Russia. Whatever was the 
original object in view—whether it 
was the crushing of Russia, the 
strengthening of the Ottoman Empire, 
the improving the lot of the Christian 
population, or the resuscitation of 
Poland—the final arrangement was a 
failure which well-nigh broke the 
“great Elchi’s’’ heart.| “I would 
rather have cut off my right hand 
than signed that treaty,’’ said the 
fanatic supporter of the Ottoman 
Empire. That Empire was not pre- 
served; the seeds of disintegration 


were sown; the protectorate of Russia 
was assailed; but the Christian sub- 


*The prudent, cool-headed De Tocqueville 
shared this belief. 
tLane-Poole’s Life, II, 439. 
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jects of the Porte were as defenseless 
as before. There was again a merely 
diplomatic settlement. The represen- 
tatives of the great Powers talked of 
“systems,”’ and were thinking mainly 
of military strength. There were 
provisions for the neutralization of 
the Black Sea and the demolition of 
fortresses. As compared with the 
proceedings at Paris and Vienna, there 
was an improvement. There was 
not the same indecent scramble for 
territory. There was a genuine desire 
to help the cruelly treated Christian 
subjects of Turkey. The spirit of 
humanity was forcing its way into 
foreign politics. But no _ effective 
provision was made for the perform- 
ance of the pledges which Turkey 
had given for the better treatment of 
her Christian subjects. There was a 
readiness to accept promises of reform 
which were never kept, or seriously 
endeavored to be kept. Looking back, 
we now see how much the Treaty of 
Paris helped to postpone the break up 
of Turkish rule and the birth of young 
nationalities which, but for the Cri- 
mean war, might long ago have come 
into existence and sown their wild 
oats. The settlement, not very glori- 
ous for the Allies, was humiliating to 
Russia. It imposed upon her restric- 
tions as to the Black Sea which were 
in a few years removed. So far as the 
settlement checked Russian advance 
into Europe, it turned her energies 
towards Asia. The Conference did 
not settle—it did not even really 
touch—the Polish question; Lord Clar- 
endon, at the instance of Count 
Orloff, did not bring it up at the 
Congress; and, in a few years (1862) 
broke out an insurrection which was 
cruelly repressed.* 

Cavour, with the approval of England 
and France, pressed the Conference 
to deal with the Italian question. 


*See Earl Russell’s Speeches and Dispatches 
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But it declined to act, with the war of 
1859 as the result. Metternich was 
right; the settlement of 1815 estab- 
lished, in a sense, ‘‘ordre dans choses.”’ 
It was replaced by ‘‘un désordre sans 
issue que les hasards.’”’* Every party 
to the treaties was disappointed, and 
every diplomatist of insight saw that 
by providing no outlet for national 
passions and aspirations they could 
be only short-lived. The treaties of 
1856 formed a purely diplomatic 
settlement dealing with questions of 
‘interests,’ ‘‘systems,’’ and military 
frontiers. ‘That peace,’’ said Beust, 
pronouncing an opinion universally 
ratified, ‘“‘will be regarded in the annals 
of diplomacy as a masterly example of 
how to reverse the effects of a war and 
obtain in the future the very opposite 
of what a treaty is intended to secure.”’ 
(Beust, Mem. 1,143.) 

The only permanent element was 
the adoption, without discussion and 
with imperfect appreciation of the 
results, of certain rules of maritime 
law. England consented to give up 
the principle for which she had battled 
for centuries, that free ships do not 
make free goods. It was, I believe, 
an advance. But there was a certain 
levity in the manner in which the 
concession was made, neither 
Parliament nor the country being 
consulted. 

The third settlement was that of 
Berlin in 1878. The treaties of 1856 
had borne their fruits. The promises 
of the Ottoman Government to do 
right by its Christian subjects had 
been again and again violated, how 
cruelly the protests of Mr. Gladstone 
and the Andrassy Note had shown 
to the world; and another war broke 
out to redress wrongs which di- 
plomacy had left untouched. I do not 
know whether the Congress of Berlin 
was, as Dr. Rose has described it, 


*See Earl Russell’s Speeches and Dispatches, 
IX, 169. 
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“an august comedy,’”’ a comedy com- 
posed and rehearsed in London by 
Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff, 
the chief points settled before all the 
diplomatists met. The secret Anglo- 
Turkish convention of June 4th and 
the Anglo-Austrian convention of June 
6th had removed difficulties; perhaps 
the menacing gestures of Lord Beacons- 
field were somewhat make-believe 
and theatrical. It may be true, as 
Mr. Marriott urges, that the settle- 
ment of 1878 was better than that of 
San Stefano, which was “hasty and 
premature,’’ though, if operative, it 
would have had the priceless advantage 
of hastening the exit of the Turk from 
Europe. But the final arrangement 
was mainly political, conceived less 
with a view to the welfare of the 
people concerned than to military and 
dynastic reasons. There was no close 
study of the ethnography of the Balkan 
peninsula and the national aspirations 
of its varied inhabitants. Many of 
the diplomatists knew as to the 
natural divisions only what Kiepert’s 
Atlas told them. The frontier of the 
Balkans was chosen chiefly with an 
eye to defense. The Ottoman Empire 
must be retained as part of the political 
system of Europe, whether or not 
that was for the benefit of the people 
concerned. All present were thinking 
mainly of man-power, frontiers, sources 
of taxation and prestige. It was the 
old story: the so-called statesmen 
could think only in terms of military 
power and territorial extension. Mr. 
Marriott is justified in saying “In 
order that Austria and Hungary might 
keep a road open to the East... 
the whole world must groan in pity 
and suffering.” 

The treaty satisfied no one. The 
various nationalities which Lord 
Beaconsfield described as “the re- 
bellious tributary principalities,’’* were 
profoundly aggrieved. The delegates 


*Speech, July 18, 1878. 
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of Servia and Montenegro were not 
permitted to be present, and as to the 
representatives of Greece and Rou- 
mania, they were ‘‘entendus, mais pas 
écoutés.”” Turkey, too, suffered at 
the hands of her so-called protectors 
as well as her adversaries. M. Deb- 
idour is warranted in saying that the 
treaty of Berlin was rather calculated 
to embroil all the great Powers and 
several of the smaller than to assure 
general peace. Not one of the parties 
interested left the Congress without 
discontent, anxiety, and some new 
germ of hatred and conflict. Turkey 
might be the least satisfied; but the 
Christian nationalities of the Balkans 
“toutes se trouvaient lésées, toutes 
protestaient contre la traité de Ber- 
lin.”’* The ink was scarcely dry 
when the arrangements then made to 
conciliate the Christian subjects of 
the Porte while maintaining a strong 
Turkey fell to pieces. One article 
after another was torn up. The States 
which were to be in tutelage shook 
off the yoke which the Concert of 
Europe would impose. What for more 
than forty years has been the history 
of the Balkan States than a reversal of 
the policy of the treaty of Berlin? 
Still at Berlin—and it was a new 
departure—there was the semblance 
of consulting the wishes of the people: 
there was some faint recognition of 
the principle of Nationality. 

Such is a picture, incomplete and 
on a small scale, of three settlements of 
Europe, each of them showing a 
fallacious conception dominant; each 
a failure to rise to the height of a great 
opportunity; each concerned with “‘in- 
terests’? and “‘systems’’ not identical 
with, often adverse to, the welfare 
and wishes of the people affected; 
each showing international politics 
moving along lines which domestic 
politics have abandoned wherever 


democratic institutions exist. All that 
*Histoire Diplomatique de l'Europe, I, 1. 
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was done harmonized perhaps with 
the spirit of the Governments of 
Prussia and Russia, and in 1815 and 
1856, perhaps, too, with that of the 
British and French Governments of 
those days. They are in sharp discord 
with the characteristics today of our 
institutions, and those of France, the 
United States, Italy, and Russia. 

I have used the word ‘‘settlements,”’ 
probably an apt description of the 
conception of their authors who wished 
for and contemplated finality. There 
can be in one sense no European set- 
tlement. Growth there must be; and 
if that does not come peaceably it will 
come by war, the equivalent between 
nations of revolution at home. ,Com- 
munities cannot remain immobile. 
Frontiers become unsuitable. Fresh 
aspirations are being formed. Groups 
hitherto content or silent while ruled 
by others feel themselves to have 
become Nationalities. By settlements 
should be meant facilities for pacific 
growth. How often might they, if 
such they had been, have averted 
catastrophes. Had Cavour been 
able, as he earnestly pressed, to lay 
fully before the Conference of Paris 
the Italian question and to obtain a 
decision respecting it; had the Polish 
question not been excluded from it, 
might not the war of 1859 and the 
insurrection of 1862 have been avoided? 
If the Powers which effected the 
settlement of 1856 had been free to 
reconsider and revise their work from 
time to time there might have been 
no war of 1878, and the Balkan 
States might by this time have 
acquired stability. 

The story of the three settlements 
is one of failure, which will be repeated 
at the next Congress, unless the mis- 
takes which I have described are 
shunned—unless future settlements are 
based upon ‘“‘the principle that Govern- 
ments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, 
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and that no right anywhere exists 
to hand people about from sovereignty 
to sovereignty’’;* unless provision is 
made for changes from time to time 
in order to give effect to that principle; 
unless the settlement is not merely 
the balance of power in a new form, 
but an arrangement for the peaceful 
development of free peoples. But 
more is needed than sound principles 
and good intentions. Failure will be 
The Contemporary Review. 
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repeated if we enter into the Congress 
as little prepared as we entered into 
the war—if all the many difficult 
questions certain to arise are not 
first thought out down to points of 
detail. Nolesson is more clearly taught 
by the history of the three settlements 
than that the diplomatists who are 
prepared with well-considered solutions, 
who initiate and not merely criticise, 
are most likely to have their own way. 
John Macdonell. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Events fell out as Christina had 
expected. For, as she reminded herself, 
middle class life is really a sober and 
undramatic affair. Murder and divorce 
may be appropriate to Whitechapel 
and Mayfair, but provincial towns 
know little of them. So when Mr. 
Tom Armstrong left Westhampton 
and Lucilla appeared cheerful, it was 
obvious that things were going well. 
Christina was still conscious that she 
disliked her daughter-in-law, but she 
treated the feeling as a sin and turned 
her back upon it. Lucilla would “settle 
down.’ That too was obvious. It is 
woman’s function to settle down and 
why should Lucilla be an exception? 

Of Laurence she saw but little, but 
that too was natural and she schooled 
herself to accept it. He was absorbed 
in his work, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that a mother shouid see much 
of her grown-up son. It was Nature’s 
way to leave the mother a little forlorn 
when her work was done, and this she 
must accept. She filled up the empty 
places in her life with good works, 
much knitting for deep-sea fishermen 
and orphans, shirt-making for fatherless 


boys, and letter-writing to her far- 


*President Wilson, Message to Senate, Janu- 
ary 22, 1917. 


away daughter. In this way she 
marked time while the days slipped 
unnoticed over her, leaving her a 
little stiffer, a little feebler, a little 
whiter. In this too she was _ philo- 
sophical. Her life, she knew, was over. 
Its great events were done. She was 
now a mere spectator. It was hers to 
laugh and to weep while others played 
their drama. 

Small events had for her now a great 
significance. <A visit or a letter was 
food for hours of thought. She devel- 
oped the pathetic grace of gratitude that 
belongs to the old, the poor, and the 
afflicted. She fell too into the habit 
of noting anniversaries and observing 
them by reading old letters and 
journals that bore upon these days. 

Laurence's birthday was a time of 
poignant memory. It fell in June. 
Christina wondered whether Lucilla 
would remember it and if she should 
remind her. The year before it had 
been forgotten by all but herself. 
Knowing woman’s sad fallibility in 
pleasing’ man’s taste she had laid by a 
sovereign to give her son. Perhaps 
they would remember the day and 
ask her to dine with them. These 
thoughts occupied her much on the 
eve of the birthday. Then the late 
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post brought a card for her in the dear 
familiar writing of her son. 

“Lucilla is away,” it ran; ‘“‘I hope 
to dine with you tomorrow.” 

The brief message filled the mother 
with delight. The dinner had to be 
planned at once with Theresa. 

“Dog-in-a-blanket he always liked 
on his birthday, did Master Laurie,”’ 
declared Theresa. 

“But now I think he may have 
changed. Mrs. Laurence has little 
French dishes.”’ 

“‘He’ll like dog, ma’am, for old times’ 
sake, and a duck. It was always duck 
he’d choose when you’d ask him.” 

“Very well, Theresa, let it be just 
like the old dinners.’ 

“Would I make a cake, ma’am, with 
his initials on it?’ 

“Yes, yes. He’ll like that. We must 
have everything very nice for him. I 
wonder if he remembers it’s his 
birthday.” 

“‘T wonder what takes Mrs. Laurence 
away at this time?’ the servant 
murmured. She had strict ideas of 
wifely duty. 

‘‘Perhaps she was called away some- 
where. Well! we must make the most 
of Master Laurence, mustn’t we, 
Tessy?’’ 

The two elderly women were in 
festal mood from that time until the 
next evening, when Laurence’s own 
particular knock and rattle were 
heard. 

Theresa, in a new cap, managed to 
be in the hall before her mistress. Her 
rosy face glowed as she greeted the 
young man. 

“All the blessings for you this day, 
Master Laurence. God bless us, it’s 
raining and on your birthday too! 
It had a right to be fine now. The 
mistress is in the drawing-room 
waiting.” 

But Christina was at the door 
awaiting him. She was cordial but 


not very demonstrative. Her fear was 
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always that she might worry her 
children with her love. She was very 
humble in her devotion, but Laurence, 
it seemed, was in the softest and most 
cordial of humors. He hugged his 
mother, took the dog on his knee, and 
declared that it was a holiday of 
holidays to spend a birthday at home. 

Christina scanned his face anxiously 
and permitted her fear to peep out. 

“But, dearest, you look dreadfully 
tired.” 

He looked away from her. 

“Oh! I am tired. I’ve been working 
pretty hard and sleeping pretty badly. 
That’s natural enough, isn’t it? I get 
headaches a lot.’ 

“You should have 
examined, darling.’ 

“So I should and take to glasses. 
But you look lovely, mother. Why! 
you’ve got on your Limerick lace and 
the dear old green beetle necklace we 
always loved as children. How it 
does bring back old days. What good 
days they werein this dear little house!”’ 

Christina felt her heart brim with 
thankfulness. 

“And Lucilla, where is she and how 
is she?’’ she asked, conscious of a 
feeling of triumph over her daughter- 
in-law, while she repudiated it at the 
same moment. 

“Oh! she’s very well, but she went 
to London three days ago. She needs 
a change, you know. She’s not been 
away for ages. Too much husband 
isn’t good for anyone. She’il find 
London at its best and have a rattling 
time of it. So meanwhile I’m a gay 
grass widower.”’ 

Christina smiled but wished in- 
wardly that Laurence would see a 
doctor. He talked so fast and so 
nervously, with so many gestures. 
His face worked too as if he were over- 
wrought. To the mother’s quick 
discernment he appeared unnatural 
while he tried to assume this buoyancy 
of spirits. 
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She asked him about his work and 
he talked eagerly of it. The next day, 
he told her, he was going to Wil- 
loughby Hall, which the firm was 
restoring. There was a wonderful 
view from the old bell tower. He 
wanted to see that and the orangery 
and the old yew hedges. He talked 
well and eagerly of all these things, 
but it seemed to Christina that he 
was making conversation to cover 
some anxiety of which he would not 
speak. She had always had these 
fears about her children, and had so 
often been wrong. 

The dinner was certainly a great 
success. Laurence had shown school- 
boy delight in the duck and in the 
dog-in-a-blanket pudding. He had 
eaten enough to satisfy both his mother 
and Theresa. 

The two women watched him with 
all the fond pleasure that primitive 
woman feels in seeing her man eat. 
Each felt in her heart that the child 
of her love and care was back; that 
the old ties still held them; that he was, 


‘after all, just their boy. 


“You must stay with me while I 
smoke,” the young man said when 
the meal was over, “or rather I'll 
sit with you in the drawing-room. 
You must play the old pieces to me 
too, mother. We won't be artistic, 
we'll just be homely and familiar. 
Let’s have the ‘Bells of Aberdovey’ 
and ‘Bonnie Dundee’ and the ‘Maid- 
en’s Prayer.’ Yes, and you must sing 
‘Oh! fair dove, oh! fond dove.’ But 
I can’t have ‘The Children’s King- 
dom’ or ‘Thou art passing hence, 
my brother.’ They always harrowed 
me unbearab'y.” 

“But, darling, I can’t sing. I never 
sing now, I’m far too old.” 

“Oh! yes, you must; just sing to me 
tonight for old time’s sake, because we’re 
keeping a festival of old memories.”’ 

So Christina sang in a reedy voice 
the songs of her girlhood and Laurence 
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sat smoking, his brooding eyes seeming 
to contemplate sorrowful far-off things. 
He roused himself when she closed the 
piano. 

“That’s lovely, mother. You never 
made a fuss about your music, but you 
do play beautifully. Didn’t you 
ever want a career?” 

‘‘Not when I had you, my son. You 
are my career.” 

She permitted herself to stroke his 
fair hair as she passed him. 

“Now let’s play draughts just for 
memory’s sake, and then I must go,” 
he said. 

“Laurence, can’t you stay here 
while Lucilla is away? We should so 
love to have you, dear.” 

The young man looked doubtful. 

“T don’t know, mother, thanks very 
much. I’ll see. I have all my papers 
at home, I mean at the flat.” 

“‘We’d be ready for you any time, 
dear.”’ 

“T know that.” 

“You’re always welcome, my son.” 

Again she spoke lightly, fearing to 
trouble him with too eager an invita- 
tion. His whim about the draughts 
delighted her, but they both had 
forgotten the rules, and the game 
progressed by an original method 
propounded by Laurence. 

At ten o’clock Laurence swept the 
men off the board. 

“T must go,”’ he said; “it’s been a 
lovely evening, but the best of times 
has got to end. I think I’ll go in and 
talk to Theresa, shall I, mother? She 
took such trouble about the dinner, 
didn’t she?” 

His mother looked at him with 
grateful eyes. 

“Oh! do, darling. She’d love it. A 
word from you means so much to her. 
Laurence, she idolizes you as much as 
ever. Theresa never would admit that 
you were naughty even when you put 
the butter pats in the kitchen fire.” 

Laurence smiled. 
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“How different women are,’”’ he 
said; ‘‘some seem born to adore, and 
the others to be adored. You don’t 
often find a combination of the two.” 

He left the room and Christina 
heard the duet of voices in the kitchen 
and loud laughter from Theresa. 

“Tf he should kiss her,’’ thought 
Christina, ‘“‘she’ll tread on air for a 
month.”’ 

While she waited she picked up her 
knitting. She was busy over it when 
Laurence came back. 

“Don’t stir,’’ he said; ‘‘I like to see 
you that way. Sit like that, knitting, 
with the blind up so that I can look 
at you through the window as I go 
out at the gate. It’s so homey.” 

He came and stood behind her, his 
arm round her neck. The tobacco- 
scented tweed of his coat sleeve gave 
her a little thrill of pieasure that was 
entirely feminine. How glad any girl 
should be to have that arm round 
her neck was her thought. 

“T’ve had a _ spiendid birthday, 
mother,” he said, speaking in the 
quick shy ‘way she knew so well. 
“Thank you for that and thank you 
for everything, dear. Rosa and I are 
a cold-blooded undemonstrative pair, 
but we do realize what you’ve been to 
us, what you are to us, mother. When 
one’s young one accepts it all as just 
a mother’s way, but as one grows older 
one realizes the cost. You were 
everything to me in the old days, 
comfort, shelter, safety, the nearest 
notion I had of God. You are that 
still. No one... no one else could 
take your place to me, for no one 
cares for me as you do.” 

Christina’s tears fell on her son’s 
hand, and with her tears came kisses, 
warm and passionate. 

“Ah! my son, my son, what your 
love means to me,” she answered, ‘“‘you 
can’t guess. I don’t know why you 


say all these lovely things to me 
tonight. 


I never expected them or 
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asked for them, dear. What have I 
done for you but my duty? But oh! 
indeed, my darling, you are all the 
world to me. You are right, no one 
could love you quite so well. You 
have been my romance, my joy, ever 
since you were born. To satisfy you 
was all my dream. And... Lau- 
rence, I did so dread the day when I 
must be dispossessed. It was inevitable 
but yet I longed to keep my little 
boy.” 

“You are not dispossessed, mother.”’ 

“But, my dear, you have another. 
God forbid that I should trespass on 
her kingdom.” 

“A wife is not like a mother. A wife 
judges and... and probably ‘finds 
one wanting. A mother is always the 
counsel for the defense. I believe if 
God casts me out you would take 
pity on me, wouldn’t you?” 

‘‘While I could help you and love 
you, you could never be beyond my 
love, and if I feel so, God must feel it 
more.” 

“Perhaps... 
to me.”’ 

“That is my fault. I should have 
made it clearer, more attractive. For 
myself, I learned more of God from 
my babies than from any sermons.”’ 

“Then pray for me and say ‘God 
bless you’ as you always did at 
night.” 

Christina turned quickly and drew 
her son to her arms. For a minute 
they clung to each other. 

“God bless you, my son, God bless 
you,’ whispered the mother. 

Then the door closed and Laurence 
had gone. She heard the quick step 
on the flags, the creak of the gate. 
She saw him look through the window 
at her, and she waved her hand. For 
long she remained where he had left 
her. She was contemplating her 
happiness in a sort of still rapture. 
Her heart sang its Magnificat. She 
was her son’s and he was hers and 


; religion is so vague 
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nothing could separate them, and 
God was over all things. 

The moon floated in a sky of dark 
blue and hurrying clouds. The scented 
wind of June stirred the curtains. All 
things ministered to the mother’s 
little hour of perfect happiness. 

“Oh! God,” she whispered, ‘I am 
not worthy, make me worthier.” 

A cloud crept up and quenched the 
moonlight, and she shivered suddenly 
in the cool night air. 


CHAPTER V. 


The next day was sultry. Towards 
the afternoon great clouds were massed 
low in the sky. They had a color 
almost of bronze in their lurid opacity. 
No leaf stirred. There seemed a tense 
stillness that brought with it an 
extraordinary sense of apprehension. 
Christina, who was a woman little 
given to psychic influences, sought 
for a physical reason for her anxiety 
and oppression. She went out to her 
garden and talked to her neighbor 
Mrs. Brown across the wall. 

“This heat makes me ridiculously 
nervous,” she said; “I keep expecting 
some accident, some bad news, some 
dreadful crashing misfortune. I know 
that means thunder. I wish the storm 
would break. The fear is worse than 
the reality.” 

“Yes, you look quite pale,’ Mrs. 
Brown remarked with sympathy. 

“Tt is all the heat. I am not myself 
today. I’m not so ridiculously nervous 
as this on clear days. I jump when 
the bell rings or if the gate opens.” 

“You are run down. I can recom- 
mend you some really good tabloids. 
I take them and find they help me to 
keep up wonderfully.” 

A cart rattled down the road and 
Christina winced suddenly. Her eyes 
had grown dark with terror. 

“There!’’ she laughed, ‘‘only a cart. 
I thought it was thunder. Laurence 
is going to Willoughby Hall today, 
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and I do hope he won’t be caught in the 
storm.”’ 

“Is he? He was here last night, 
wasn’t he?’ 

“Yes, Lucilla is in London with 
some friends. ”’ 

“Ah!” 

Mrs. Brown was often monosyllabic 
about Lucilla. Christina was on the 
defensive at once. 

‘Laurence and I think the change 
will do her good. She didn’t look too 
well, and it’s really good for husbands 
and wives to have little holidays from 
each other. It gives them more to 
talk about. Ah!’ There was a flash 
of lightning and a violent crash of 
thunder. The two women hastened 
to their houses. Theresa, holding her 
rosary, sought Christina’s company in 
the dining room. 

“Oh! God save us, ma’am, it’s 
awful,’’ she exclaimed. 

Christina sat white and trembling 
by the table. 

“Something is going to happen,’’ she 
said. “Oh! I do wish Mr. Laurence 
were here safe and sound.”’: 

“God be with him,’’ murmured the 
old servant. 

After the thunder came the vehement 
beating rain, whipping the windows 
and the pavements. 

Christina went to the drawing- 
room and sat near the window looking 
out towards the road. A rumble of 
wheels, a hasty footfall roused her to 
nervous attention. Every sound was 
ominous. Then at last the long- 
expected thing happened. 

There was the quick step on the 
pavement, the creak of the gate, and 
@ man came in and walked up the 
flagged path to the door. Yet there 
was nothing of terror in this, for the 
visitor was Mr. Ingleby. But even his 
familiar form did not reassure Chris- 
tina. Fear had her in thrall, and she 
stood waiting for his knock with a 
tremor of apprehension. 
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When the knock came she went 
quickly to the door herself. 

“Yes?” she asked, hardly realizing 
that she had not greeted him. 

All his aetions were the trivial ones 
of ordinary commonplace life. He 
stood outside the door and shook his 
umbrella, then he took off his hat and 
great-coat, and followed Christina to 
the drawing-room. 

“You have come to tell me some- 
thing,” she said. 

It seemed to her that they acted 
some set piece which had been re- 
hearsed a hundred times in her imag- 
ination. For the moment life was on a 
super-normal level. It was dreamlike 
and fraught with a nightmare horror 
of disaster. 

“Yes, I have come to tell you some- 
thing. I think you would rather hear 
it from me and hear it directly and at 
once.”’ 

“Tt is Laurence,’”’ she said. 

“Yes; there has been an accident.” 

“And he is dead.” 

“Yes, my dear, he is dead. Death 
came to him instantaneously. I do 
not think he can have suffered at all. 
He fell from the bell tower of Wil- 
loughby Hall to the flags beneath.” 

Christina’s face was haggard and 
set to a strained attention, but she 
did not grow paler or show any 
vehement distress. 

“T have expected bad news all 
day,’’shesaid; ‘I was waitingforit. Tell 
me more, please. Who was with him?”’ 

“One of the workmen. He went 
there this morning to see what was 
being done. You know they were 
restoring the house and adding a wing. 
Laurence went over everything with 
the foreman. They warned him to be 
careful on the bell tower. He walked 


along the parapet to reach a safe place, 
and his foot must have slipped. I 
know very little beyond what they 
told me at the office. I went there to 
see Laurence and heard the news 
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had just come. The doctor was called 
but death had been instantaneous.” 

Christina looked at him curiously. 

“There will be an inquest now?’’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, certainly. But of course the 
accidental nature of the thing is 
obvious.” 

“Of course,” Christina echoed. 

“And now,” he said, ‘“‘I am entirely 
at your service. I have no words for 
you, my friend; you know my sym- 
pathy. Only let me help you somehow.” 

It was in the cool rain-washed eve- 


‘ ning that Christina and Mr. Ingleby 


went to Laurence’s flat. The thunder 
had passed now, and a radiant fresh- 
ness hung about the sodden world. 
The trees were still dripping, but there 
were sparkle and glitter on the road- 
side puddles, an aqueous gleam on 
pavement and roof. A world refreshed 
and glorified by the storm lay calm 
under the rising moon. 

A maid-servant came to the door. 
She had heard the news, and her state 
of dishevelment spoke of shock if not 
of sorrow. 

Mr. Ingleby drew her aside to give 
her some order, and Christina went 
alone to the familiar little dining- 
room where Laurence had worked. 
It seemed to her that his presence 
here was all but visible. Every little 
thing was reminiscent of him; expectant 
too, it seemed. His slippers were 
tumbled under the chair, his pipe and 
tobacco pouch lay on the mantel- 
piece. The desk was littered with 
plans and little sketches. A _half- 
finished letter lay on the blotter. She 
looked at it and found that it was an 
order for a new tennis racquet. 

Turning over the blotting-paper she 
found an envelope addressed to Mrs. 
Travis, Dale Road, in her son’s writing. 
She opened it hastily, then fumbled 
for her glasses to read it by the dim 
light. On a scrap of paper a penciled 
message was written. ‘Dearest Mother, 











you’d know this some time so you’d 
better hear it from Lucilla herself. 
Please don’t blame her. I don’t feel 
that it’s at all her fault. It is very 
much mine. I don’t blame her, but I 
can’t see what will happen yet; I’m 
too confused to think.” 

The note ended abruptly. From the 
first envelope Christina took a second 
addressed to Laurence Travis, Esq. 
The postmark was a London one. 
Christina had to light the gas before 
she could read it. 


“Dear Laurence,’ she read, ‘‘no, 
it’s no good really. I know you’d 
forgive me till seventy times seven 
and take me back; you were always 
tolerant. But this is a final break. I 
want you to divorce me and to let 
Tom marry me. Then you can marry 
some nice girl who will suit you and 
suit your mother. 

“T am sorry, truly, but I couldn’t 
fit into your life. I was just stifled and 
crushed. You were all too good. I 
want a master, some one who will 
beat me if necessary. I believe I was 
made for a harem. I’m not a bit 
English. I suppose it’s my mixed blood. 
You will think badly of me I know, 
poor Laurence, for you’re an idealist. 
But presently things will blow over 
and you'll be far happier without me. 
We never did suit each other, and 
after all I am setting you free. It is far 
better for people to go their own way 
and be as happy as they can. Lifé 
and youth are so short, one must 
try to be happy while one can. 

“Dear old Laurence, thank you for 
your kindness. Try to forgive me 
some day. Your mother never will.— 
Yours, 

“Lucilla. 

“We go to Brussels tonight.’ 


Then followed an address in Brus- 


sels. This Christina noted carefully, then 
slipped the two letters into her pocket. 
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Mr. Ingleby came in at this moment. 
“What about writing to Lucilla?’ he 
asked. ‘Have you found her address?”’ 

“Yes, I have found it.” 

Mr. Ingleby looked at her over his 
glasses. 

“Eh?” he asked quickly. 

‘“‘Here is her address,’”’ she said. “I 
have written it down. You can wire 
to her that he is dead. Do not try to 
break the news. She will not come 
back . .. she must not come back. 
She has left him. He is not hers now 
. . - he never was. He is mine, only 
mine, as he was in the old days.” 


The jury at the inquest had no 
doubt at all that the death of Laurence 
Travis was due to accident, and their 
verdict was to that effect. The 
Coroner expressed his sympathy with 
the widow and other relatives, and so, 
for the world at large, the affair 
ended. There was room for another 
man in the office, and the world was 
in no way set back by the disappear- 
ance of one man. The partners wrote a 
sympathetic letter to Lucilla, in which 
they expressed their sincere regret 
for the loss of a most gifted and 
promising architect. Christina knew 
their writing, and read the letter 
before she forwarded it. The usual 
preparations went on, and the mother, 
dry-eyed and stony-hearted, did the 
things that fell to her, made ar- 
rangements for the funeral, wrote 
letters, gave orders. 

In the little spare room of_her house, 
beneath a white sheet, lay a still 
figure, utterly aloof from the business 
that went on on his behalf. There 
was a crucifix at his head and a 
wreath of flowers at his feet. To this 
room, so remote from the cheerful 
aspect of daily things, came often 
Theresa to pray and to weep. The 
old woman ‘would rock herself to and 
fro and call the silent figure her darling, 
her jewel and her pet lamb. Here too 
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came his mother in her black dress 
that swished over the oilcloth. 

She would kneel by the bed erect 
and in silence. She did not weep or 
seem to pray. Her communing with 
God, if such it was, was wordless. 
Theresa said of her in awe to those 
who inquired with bated breath how 
she fared—“She keeps up wonderful.” 

To the old servant this wonderful 
upbearing was unnatural if not de- 
fiant. In her self-communings in the 
kitchen she recalled the coming of 
Laurence and marveled that she, 
in her time of service, should see his 
going. She was vaguely conscious of 
the curious dual nature of these great 
mysteries of life, birth and death; 
of their intricacy of material functions, 
wherein the physical side is empha- 
sized so powerfully that the material- 
ist might forget the mystery and 
majesty of these happenings in the 
spiritual sphere. But she, ignorant 
woman as she was, had her perceptions 
sharpened by faith and refined by love, 
so that she was intensely conscious 
of the spiritual kernel that was en- 
closed in the shell of carnal necessity. 

She punctuated the day by prayer. 
When evening came, and with it the 
long black cart and the silent decorous 
men who carried the coffin upstairs, 
she crossed herself and prayed more 
earnestly for the soul of him who was 
to go forth. 

When the men had left, Mr. Ingleby 
came. ‘He carried a cross of white 
flowers that filled the air with a sad 
sweetness. He went straight upstairs, 
with the freedom of an old friend, and 
into the silent room. 

Christina sat there with folded 
hands by the bedside where the coffin 
lay. 

Mr. Ingleby laid his cross upon it, 


then knelt down stiffly with old rheu- 
matic movements. At last he rose 
and looked at the mother who was 
standing now at the head of the 
coffin. 

“May he rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon him,” said 
the old man. 

Christina’s eyes met his. 

‘“‘And if he took his own life? What 
then?” she asked harshly. 

“We do not know that he did, my 
friend. It is absolutely uncertain. 
God alone knows.” 

“T believe that he did. You believe 
it, too.” 

“No, no! I do not know. We shall 
never know it. There is no proof, only 
a possibility.” 

“But if he did?” 

“Those who take their lives are 
entirely beyond our judgment and in 
God’s merey. How can we say how far 
sorrow has over-balanced reason? 
‘Of unsound mind’ is a very safe 
verdict in such cases.” 

“Tf Laurence killed himself,’ said 
the mother, “his blood is on Lucilla’s 
head. Here by his coffin I call God to 
witness what she has done to him. 
Yes, I put my curse upon her because 
she has destroyed my son, body and 
soul. May she suffer as he has suf- 
fered. May she never find peace until 
she has repented and come to the 
knowledge of her own sin. God judge 
between her and me this day. Laurence 
was my life and my joy, and here he 
lies dead, cut off in his prime, with 
mortal sin, perhaps, on his soul. How 
ean I forgive?’’ 

She broke off suddenly and burst 
into tears, flinging her arms across the 
coffin. 

“May God forgive us all and her 
too,” murmured the old man. 


(To be continued.) 
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The work among the wounded is 
frequently trying almost beyond hu- 
man endurance. Many a time I have 
felt how thankful I should have been 
for the relief of tears. I remember 
especially a day when an orderly said 
to me, ‘Oh, padre! this is a sad day in 
this tent.’? That meant far more 
than the mere words conveyed; there 
were sO many young brave lives there, 
in anguish, maimed, and _ stricken, 
swept in, as though upon a tide of 
sorrow, from the valley of the shadow. 
And so little could be done. Words 
were futile. ‘‘Hold my hand, padre,” 
begged one fine fellow, “and I’ll try to 
bear it till the doctor comes round.” 
And it was a hand like flame that he 
put into mine. 

Their patience is perhaps more heart- 
breaking to look upon than their pain. 
One, with his leg torn off, said, “I 
must not complain. You see, there 
are so many really worse off than 
myself.’”’ Once, in a hospital train, 
where a crowd of helpless men were 
being loaded up at a siding, I saw 
one man, groaning in agony from 
rheumatism, carried in. ‘‘Where are 
you wounded, old chap?’’ asked the 
orderly. ‘‘Hoots!’’ he replied, “I’m 
no wounded at a’. Fling me onywhere. 
Look after the rest.’ 

Sorrow and suffering are verily big 


angels of God. We are learning, in a~ 


mystery. And we shall yet have worse 
—great sorrow for the nation, and 
empty firesides for thousands, in this 
crucifixion hour of the Empire. And 
for us, trying to help and uphold, the 
greater need for the grace of God. 
Every day you saw the tragedy of it. 
I recall a tent in which I was sitting 
beside a dying bed. And there was a 
screen up around the next one. The 
man there had a very severe head 
wound, and was incessantly talking 
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as though giving quick orders to fel- 
lows near him. Now and again he 
would lift his clasped hands to his 
parched lips, and drink feverishly 
from an invisible water-bottle, resum- 
ing thereafter the exhausting trench 
drama in his dying delirium. 

In another tent were two chums from 
the same town and the same regiment, 
both dying. Jack’s subconsciousness 
was busy, going again through the 
fight which had cost him his life; 
and as he would fall back, worn out, 
he would cry for his chum. ‘‘Bill! 
Come on, Bill. Help! They’re in!’’ 
But poor Bill was passing away at 
the other end of the tent, utterly un- 
conscious, the tide of life ebbing far 
out, in silence, towards the main 
ocean, with no returning flood for 
these shores. 

I remember also, at this time, 
another, who suddenly slipped hold 
on life, and went over the watershed. 
And he insisted on sitting up in bed, 
talking to invisibilities, whom he was 
showing out somewhere. ‘‘Good-bye— 
thank you!” he kept saying, with a 
wan smile. He looked at you with 
eyes that seemed to see you, while 
yet looking through you at the un- 
seen. And his ‘‘Good-bye—thank you!” 
almost broke your heart. 

The wounded were always keen 
on souvenirs, and these were of 
great variety. The New_ Testa- 
ment, that had stopped a _ bullet 
just above the heart, was a frequent 
one, and perfectly genuine. A South 
African had been earrying in his 
Testament a photograph of his sweet- 
heart, and the bullet stopped just in 
front of her face. It had made a 
bruise there, as though she had 
stepped in between him and death. 
He had been severely wounded as it 
was already; and the New Testament 
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was wrapped up in a bloody rag. He 
will not let that souvenir lightly go. 
It is, of course, true that any book 
would prove as efficient as a life-pro- 
tector; but it is this book that the 
soldier prefers to carry there, and, 
more frequently than people think, he 
reads it, and carries much of it in his 
heart also. 

The passion for souvenirs sometimes 
seemed to mean more than the mere 
craze for collecting. I remember one 
grim fellow who insisted on having 
beside him a blood-encrusted German 
bayonet. I imagine it had a story of 
its own, with some import to himself. 
Others would sit, dreamily caressing 
German helmets, which they had 
brought with them from the field. 

Sometimes this passion led to curious 
adventure. A Gordon Highlander 
had crept back to No Man’s Land for 
souvenirs, and was coming hack with a 
German helmet slung on his shoulder- 
strap. But he lost his bearings, and 
encountered two men of the Devons 
who had been out on some scouting 
duty. He very naturally crouched 
down as they approached; and they, 
crouching also, saw in the dark, out- 
lined against the sky, the German 
helmet. At that moment he asked, in 
his own dialect, tentatively, ‘‘D’ye 
ken faur the Gordons is?’ Imme- 
diately they jumped to the con- 
clusion that he was a Hun. One of 
them hit out at him with a rifle, and 
then both fled, but not before the Scot 
got in on them with his fists, there- 
after he also making speedy tracks 
for his very life, as it seemed to him. 
In the morning he reported to the 
doctor, at the Ambulance, that he 
thought his arm must have been 
broken in the night by ‘twa German 
deevils.’”” And the Devons also had 
an interview with the same functionary, 
with a tale of a fierce onslaught made 
upon them by a terrible enemy, who 


had cursed them very volubly in a 
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strange tongue. None of the three 
discovered. the truth, though to an 
outsider it was perfectly clear; another 
proof that it is the bystander and not 
the actor himself who sees history in 
its true light. 

There are countless streaks of humor 
and gleams of laughter even amid the 
sorrow-clouds of war. The mysterious 
diseases from which the soldier thinks 
he suffers sometimes puzzle you. He 
will proudly, and with a majestic 
solemnity, tell you that his illness 
has developed into ‘gasteria’’—per- 
haps a more accurately descriptive 
name than science recognizes. More 
than one is sorry for his wife, who is 
distracted and harrowed by the. “in- 
sinuendoes’”’ of her neighbors, a word 
almost worthy of a place in the 
dictionary. And many will tell you of 
chums who have broken down, and 
who were not really fit to serve, having 
been always of a ‘“‘historical’’ tendency. 
One almost feels a plea for heredity 
ther>. 

How grateful we were when we 
found occasions like these! For, 
though we were not down-hearted, we 
were often war-weary. And frequently 
the good cheer of those whom we were 
there to comfort and strengthen really 
strengthened and comforted us. 

I remember an Irishman, quite of 
the type of Micky Free in Lever’s 
novel, a rollicking, jolly child of the 
Emerald Isle, pretty badly battered, 
but with a sparkle in his eye at which 
you could have lit a candle. He was 
from Dublin. I thought I should speak 
cheerfully to him, so I said, ‘‘Well, 
now, aren’t you lucky to be here, 
instead of home yonder, getting your 
head broken in a riot?”’ ‘“Troth, I am, 
sir,’ said he. ‘‘Lucky to be here, any- 
way. And lucky is anny man if he’ll 
only get a grave to lie in, let alone a 
comfortable bed like this. Glory be! 
it’s myself that’s been the lucky one 
all the time.’’ Near him lay another. 
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“Don’t spake to him, your honor,” 
said the first man with a laugh. 
“Sure, he’s a Sinn Feiner.’’ But both 
of them were of opinion that the 
loyalty of the rebels might be awakened 
by contact with German shells. “Bring 
them out here, sir,’’ said they, ‘‘and 
they won’t be Irishmen if they don’t 
get their dander riz with a whiz-bang 
flung at them. That would settle their 
German philandering. Sure, isn’t it 
too bad what we’ve been enduring to 
enable the spalpeens to stay at home, 
upsetting the State, flinging Home 
Rule back maybe a generation, with 
their foolishness, and we as good 
Irishmen as themselves can be?’’ 

The infinite variety of classes that 
make up our present army is astonish- 
ing. I told once of a Gordon Highlander 
landing in Havre with a copy of the 
Hebrew Psalms in the pocket of his 
khaki apron to read in the trenches. 
I saw, among our own Gordons, an 
Aberdeen divinity student, as a private 
reading in the mud the Greek Testa- 
ment and the Sixth Book of Homer’s 
Iliad. Anything, from that to the 
Daily Mail, represents the reading of 
our men. This variety is also very 
noticeable among our officers. We had 
the lumberman from the vast forests 
of the West beside the accountant 
from San Francisco; the tea-planter 
from Bengal; -the lawyer from the 
quiet Fife town beside the Forth; the 
artist; the architect; and the journalist. 
And it was this mixture’ that made 
possible episodes of _ irresistible 
comicality. 

For instance, to prevent waste of 
petrol in “‘joy-riding,”’ a French barrier 
at one place near us had guards set 
upon it under a British officer. One day 
a young northern subaltern, entirely 
‘fresh to military work, was in charge; 
and the tale goes that he stopped Sir 
Douglas Haig’s car, asking him to 
show his permit and declare _ his 
business. When the general did tell 
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who he was, the boy was so taken 
aback that he is said to have stam- 
mered, ‘‘So pleased to meet you!”’ 
Again, a young officer told me that 
he was leading a well-known general 
around some trenches in the dark. 
They came to a traverse. ‘We'll go 
round here,”’ said the general, and the 
young fellow led the way. But a 
watchful Gordon leaped up suddenly 
with fixed bayonet, and, ‘‘Who goes 
there?’”’ The youth replied, ‘General 


-Blank.” ‘‘Ay, lad,’’ whimsieally replied 


the Scot, ‘“‘ye’d better try again. That 
cock ’ll no fecht wi’ the Cock o’ the 
North:”’ 

Another, a verdantly green soldier 
of the King, almost freshly off the 
ploughed haughs of home, met an 
officer of high rank. He was carrying 
his rifle, but he huddled it under his 
arm, and awkwardly saluted with the 
open hand as though he had it not. 
The officer said, very kindly, ‘Here, 
my man, is the way to salute your 
superior with your rifle’; and he went 
through the proper regulation field- 
officer’s salute. But Jock, after coolly 
watching him, as coolly replied, ‘‘Ay, 
ay; maybe that’s your way o’t; but I 
hae my ain way, and I’m no jist sure 
yet whilk’s the richt gait o’t.’’ 

It would be worth while seeing this 
man after a few months’ training has 
brought him into the “richt gait o’t.’’ 
In fact, the way in which the men 
have fallen into the habit of discipline 
is as wonderful as the way they leaped 
into the line of service for their coun- 
try’s sake when they were not forced 
to go. I recall one, who was only a 
type of many. Up in the mouth of a 
West Highland glen is a little cottage 
onacroft. And the man there was the 
last of his race. When others passed 
out to the world-wide conflict, his 
mother, who was very old, opposed 
his going: But she died. And then he 
drew his door to, locked it, and went 
to share the battle for liberty which 
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today is shaking the earth. There are 
far more men of peace than men of 
quarrel fighting for the soul-compelling 
things that are of value beyond this 
dying world, and these are made of 
the true victory stuff. 

None are less given to talk of what 
they have done than the very men 
whose deeds thrill others. They just 
saw the thing that was needed; they 
seized the flying moment, and did the 
deed that makes men’s hearts stand 
still. They came out of it with some- 
thing akin to the elation of the sports- 
man who has scored a goal. They saved 
their side in the game. That was what 
they aimed at, and they were satisfied. 

In my last battalion were two men 
who, working together, did breathless 
things without themselves being breath- 
less. They enjoyed them. After one 
‘stunt’? our people in the trench 
observed a man hanging on the enemy’s 
wire. His hand was slowly moving to 
and fro. They watched carefully, and 
saw clearly that he was signaling to 
them. A little group of officers gath- 
ered and considered the matter. But 
it was entirely impossible, they thought, 
to dream of attempting a rescue before 
darkness. So they resolved to get 
together a rescue party in the night 
and save. Meanwhile, however, these 
two worthies slipped away, crawled 
over No Man’s Land, and brought the 
poor fellow in. Rebuked for their 
temerity, their reply was, ‘‘We couldna 
thole the sicht o’ a chum oot yonder 
like that.’’ Another time, after a bitter 
struggle in a patch of woodland be- 
tween our line and the enemy’s, they 
came and reported that a man in 
khaki was to be seen moving from 
tree-stump to tree-stump, evidently in 
distress. ‘‘I think he’s daft,’’ said one. 
And in the gloaming over they went, 
found him, and brought him in to 
safety. He had been wounded in the 
head and side, and left behind. The 
first day he had kept himself alive by 


drinking from the water-bottles of the 
dead; but he had lost his reason and his 
bearings, and was in despair when our 
brave fellows got him. And these men 
were killed later on by a slight accident 
down behind the lines. 

It was difficult to get away from the 
touch of one’s environment. One 
morning we had a weird reminder. 
When we opened the door of our hut, 
there, on the threshold, lay an unex- 
ploded ‘‘dud’’ shell which had fallen 
in the night. Had it done what uad 
been intended, we should have been 
very suddenly off somewhere among 
the stars. It made one think a little of 
solemn and strange things, and feel 


more than a little thankful to behold 


again the light of the sun. 

People speak a good deal about the 
lust for blood and the fever-passion of 
battle. But our boys are not blood. 
thirsty. 

A friend of mine, after a “scrap,” 
saw a proof of this which almost cost 
him his life, as he had to resist the 
tendency to laugh, for he had been shot 
through the lungs. A big Scotsman, in 
a muddy kilt, and with fixed bayonet, 
had in his ebirge a German prisoner, 
who was very unwilling to get a move 
on. And Sandy shouted out to a com- 
panion on ahead, ‘‘Hey, Jock, he winna 
steer. What’ll I dae wi’ him?’’ But 
Jock, busy driving his own man for- 
ward, just answered over his shoulder, 
“Bring him wi’ ye.’ Both of these 
men had the sweat of conflict not dry 
upon them. But they never for a 
moment thought of driving the bayonet 
into that reluctant foe, as the German 
would have done most readily. Of 
course, one does occasionally find the 
old grim warrior still, quite contented 
under hard circumstances, finding in- 
deed the conditions a kind of real relief 
after the rust of peaceful days. This 
same friend, going one night along the 
trenches, almost thigh-deep in mud, 
came upon a grizzled Irishman, O’ Hara, 
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cowering in the rain. “Isn’t this a 
damnable war, O’Hara?’’ said he. 


“Thrue for you, sir,’ was the unex- 
pected reply. ‘But, sure, isn’t it bet- 
ter than having no war at all?’’ 

A campaign like this brings one into 
touch with strange bedfellows. A man 
I know told me, ‘‘In one place, during 
the early terrible days, we crept into a 
cellar, and I lay down to try to sleep. 
But I soon found this to be impossible, 
for I became aware of somebody that 
kept running to and fro in the dark, 
driving all rest away. I went out, and 
spoke to the doctor, whom I met. 
‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘that’s only our luna- 
tie.’ It was, indeed, a poor fellow who 
had gone mad in the retreat; and they 
could meanwhile do nothing but carry 
him along with them.’’ Perhaps the 
weirdest of ali the strange mixtures 
whom I met out at the front was a 
young fellow at a mechanical transport 
camp. His father was a Russian Jew, 
his mother was English, his grand- 
father Dutch, and he himself was born 
in London and brought up in Glasgow. 
In a world of such widely international 
disturbance you almost expected him 
to go off into effervescence, like a 
seidlitz powder. 

Amid the sorrows and the weariness 
of the times out there it was remark- 
able how closely laughter followed at 
the heels of tears. We had great fun 
over a colonel—not in our division— 
who was very unpopular. He did not 
know the depths of his unpopularity, 
but, deeming himself the best-beloved 
among his contemporaries, he was per- 
fectly happy. One day, while he was 
sitting in front of his dug-out reading 
an old newspaper, a sniper’s bullet 
passed quite close, and went “pip” 
into the parados. He paid no attention, 
of course, for that was only a bit of the 
day’s work. But when another came, 
he thought it was an attention which 
earried civility a little too far. So he 
called a Seotsman to him, and said, 
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“Go out, Jock, and nail that beggar.’’ 
Jock crawled out, glad of the diversion, 
stalked the enemy, ‘“‘winged’’ him, and 
was running up to “feenish’’ him, 
when the German held up his hands 
and cried, ‘‘Mercy, Englishman!’ But 
Jock replied, ‘‘Mercy? Ye dinna 
deserve nae mercy. Ye’ve missed oor 
colonel twice!’ I often wonder if 
Jock told the colonel how he had put it! 
Or is he still as happy as ever? 

It is told of Jock that, on another 
occasion, when a German held up his 
hands, after a good deal of dirty work 
with them, and said, ‘‘Mercy, English- 
man. I'll go to England with you!’’ 
Jock replied, grimly and coolly, ‘“‘Ay, 
maybe. But, ye see, that’s no exactly 
whaur I was gaun to send ye.”’ 

I was always much impressed by the 
Wesleyans, whom I often met in painful 
circumstances. I had never had any- 
thing to do with them till - came in 
contact with them wounded and suf- 
fering, but always most brave, patient, 
and trulyreligious. They bore their dis- 
tresses without a murmur, and they 
died without fear. For they knew what 
they believed in. They had the gift of 
religion and the secret of a. faith 
stronger than death. They were true 
mystics. I remember one day standing 
beside one of them who had been very 
dangerously stricken. His eyes were 
closed, and he was whispering con- 
tinuously. I stooped down and listened. 
He was saying, over and over again, 
“Oh, God, remember me, and help me 
to get well, for the sake of those I love 
at home.’’ ” 

I was turning to slip away quietly, 
when he opened his eyes and said, 
‘“‘Whoever you are, don’t go, sir. I was 
only speaking to God.” His religion 


was so intimate a possession that he 
did not need to apologize for knocking 
at the door of love with his prayer. 
Nothing could be more touching, and 
often at the same time funnier, than 
meeting men past. military age. who, 
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sometimes for the sake of their boys 
serving, had slipped into the ranks, 
mentally folding down a corner of their 
birth-certificate over the date, and 
salving their consciences, as did one, 
who said to me, “I told them I was 
thirty-four—but I did not say on what 
birthday!’ I remember one old Scot, 
who could scarcely move, telling me, 
“T doot I’ll hae to get oot o’ this, an’ 
awa’ hame. Thae rheumatics is no 
good in the trenches; and they’re 
girnin’ at me again.’’ Of course, he 
had ‘‘a laddie lyin’ up yonder,” and a 
nephew, and ‘“‘a guid-sister’s brither,”’ 
and so on, like the rest. And, of course, 
if it were not for these pains he would 
be as good as ever he was! Some time 
later I met him in the rain, and asked 
how he felt now. ‘‘Oh,”’ said he, “I’m 
just fine the day. I seen my youngest 
laddie gaun up, and I’d a word or twa 
wi’ him. I’ll be writin’ his mither the 
nicht aboot it. He was lookin’ grand. 
It was fine to get a roar frae him in the 
by-gaun.”’ 

I called on one old woman at home, 
and she told me that her husband had 
only the previous day, which was his 
birthday, gone off to France. ‘‘Eh,”’ 
said she with unction, ‘‘he’s a good 
man, my man. I often think I was a 
lucky woman to have sic a man. D’ye 
ken—he never told a lie!’ ‘And 
yesterday was his birthday?’’ I in- 
quired. ‘‘And how old was he?” “He 
was fifty-eight,’’ was her answer. But 
when I asked how this modern rival of 
George Washington had got into the 
army with such an age, she innocently 
replied, ‘“‘Ye see, he said he was 
thirty-twa.”’ 

How these elderly men endured for 
any length of time all the discomforts 
at the front was beyond understanding. 
They were, of course, frequently 
eaught, when youth was more able to 
skip nimbly out of the way of death. 
The little, shell-swept graveyards at 
the front got many of them very soon. 


I spoke elsewhere, some time since, 
of some of the forgotten and overlooked 
departments of our army. There are 
plenty such, of course. But one 
cannot help recalling amongst them 
the battalion runners, who carry 
messages over No Man’s Land, or 
anywhere, from post to post, when 
air and earth are filled with hissing 
death, and who also act as guides up 
to the trenches. They are absolutely 
fearless. This type varies from the 
gaunt, silent figure, that stalks before 
you like an Indian through the dark, 
to the garrulous youth who talks all 
the time over his shoulder as he goes. 
One of the latter was leading up our 
men, and the colonel said to him, ‘I 
hear that these dug-outs are wretched 
water-logged holes.”’ ‘‘’Deed, they 
are that,’’ replied the guide. And then, 
gently, as if on a tender afterthought, 
“D’ye ken, sir, I’m often vexed for 
you; for I’m perfectly sure that you’re 
accustomed to something better than 
yon at home!’’ ; 

Another is the military policeman, 
who controls and guides the traffic at 
the cross-roads, and where there is 
danger of shells falling, in such places 
as the square at Ypres. There, amongst 
evidences of steady peril, stands this 
quiet man with the red band on his 
arm; and he steps forward to warn 
you that it is not safe to be there! I 
cannot forget one road, when we were 
moving up to the front. The stream of 
life flowing on towards the fighting 
area was like the Strand in London at 
its busiest. The policeman with up- 
lifted hand was as powerful there as at 
home. In a moment, at the signal, 
limbers, guns, motor-lorries, ambu- 
lances, mounted men, and marching 
infantry stood motionless till permitted 
to go on again. 

The directions we got one day from 
an Irish policeman were unforgettable. 
He said, “It’s quite easy, your honor. 
You see, when you go into Albert, 
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you don’t go into it at all. But you 
turn to the right, keeping well to the 
left all the way.’’ We thanked him, and 
trusted to Providence, as we are apt 
to do where there is nothing else that 
ean be done; and, following our 
directions in a general way, we reached 
our place in safety! 

Again, you will find, right up behind 
the front, the roadman busy, coolly 
filling up holes that shells have made, 
and behaving just as though he were 
working on a stretch of the Trossachs, 
or patching up the rut-worn tracks 
that the rain has damaged along by 
Loch Hourn. 

It is in the air branch of the service 
that chivalry remains most markedly. 
Of course, in our navy you still get it, 
when you find our men risking their 
lives and their ships to save drowning 
enemies. But in the air service there 
is a mysterious spirit of generosity 
between foes that is almost as striking 
as the superlative courage of the 
combatants. 

I saw, the other day, a very keen 
battle far up in the blue. Two German 
aeroplanes were being pursued by 
ours. I never hoped to see such skill in 
flying. They looped the loop; they 
dived; they rallied—they seemed to 
outdo the swallows in their art. Then 
one, winged, fell a great height, re- 
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covering quite near the earth, and 
crawling off, limpingly, managed to 
escape. Somehow, we felt relieved, 
although he was a foe. The other, 
however, was driven down, like a 
blind thing. Every avenue of escape 
which he tried was closed, as if by the 
wings of eagles, by our airmen. But 
we were quite sorry on hearing that 
when he reached the earth he was 
dead, shot through the heart in the 
last stage of his flight. 

These men are’ among the most 
wonderful we have. I saw two who had 
been six miles beyond the German lines. 
At about ten thousand feet in the air 
they had been attacked by enemy 
planes and their machine set on fire. 
Yet they came back, burned but un- 
daunted, landing within our lines as 
though they had been at a picnic! 
And a young friend of mine, shot 
through the foot, probably lamed for 
life, told me how, at a great height, he 
had been attacked. He swooned from 
his hurt and fell, but recovered con- 
sciousness in time to get his machine 
again in hand, and landed safely two 
hundred yards across our lines. 

There ean be-no braver hearts than 
those. Many a time we looked up at 
them, sailing overhead, and wondered; 
and the roughest Tommy sends some- 
thing like a prayer with them as they go. 





MR. WELLS 


A dire fate has befallen Mr. H. G. 
Wells; he has written ‘‘Robert Elles- 
mere.” It is a strange andastray thun- 
derbolt to have struck down so bril- 
liantly modern a man; but it is the 
simple fact that he has been and gone 
and written ‘‘Robert Ellesmere.’’ He 
has written it better than it has ever 
been written before; but seemingly in a 
strange oblivion of how often it has 
been written before. He has called it 


AS A BISHOP. 


“The Soul of a Bishop’’ (Cassell, 6s.). 
He has poured through it that per- 
petual play of apt description and 
telling comment which he can always 
pour out like so much conversation: 
I admit that the Humphry Ward 
school could hardly have peppered its 
fiction with phrases so lively and 
appropriate as the comparison of the 
passing of Queen Victoria to the 
lifting of “some compact and dig- 
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nified paper-weight’’ followed by the 
blowing about of papers; or the 
description of ‘‘the gray and earnest 
plains between the Cecils and the 
Sidney Webbs.’’ But the philosophy 
of the book is not only as gray and 
earnest as the Cecils, but is every bit 
as old-fashioned as the paper-weight. 
It is the story of a bishop who has 
accepted everything like milk (which 
has always, we learn, been the way of 
bishops) and who begins to think 
suddenly, stimulated and startled by 
an angel and a divine vision. Doubtless 
there are bishops who need startling 
by angels (or devils) but hardly by 
this familiar view, which first assumes 
that orthodoxy has not a leg to stand 
on, and then wildly offers to give it 
wings. The wings do not fly but flap, 
like a penguin’s. In short, it is the 
stale simplification of theology which 
attempts to be Early Christian and is 
only Early Victorian. He scoffs at the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
apparently under the strange impres- 
sion that he is a type of severe or 
extreme churchmanship. But Mr. 
Wells is really very like the present 
Arehbishop; or rather he is very 
like what the present Archbishop 
probably was about forty years ago— 
when he was a young Broad Church- 
man of the school that may strictly 
be called Victorian, since it was special- 
ly patronized by Victoria. It is a 
strange state for so fiery a Futurist as 
Mr. Wells. Half the religious talk in 
this book might have passed between 
the Prince Consort and the Chevalier 
Bunsen in conference about the Jeru- 
salem Bishopric. In those days Dr. 
Randall Davidson would have been 
but one of numberless young men 
honestly contemplating, as a_ pos- 
sibility, what amounts to the com- 
promise of churches without priests. 
But no young man now alive (or, at 
any rate, awake) wants churches 


without priests, any more than he 


wants dog-kennels without dogs, or 
desires to be eneumbered with cow- 
sheds without cows. <A longer his- 
torical perspective has shown the 
compromise to be illogical, and has 
sorted men into clearer schools of 
thought; and more and more into two 
alternative schools which are left 
confronting each other; the Agnostic 
and the Catholic. Those who dislike 
dogs do not want dog-kennels; and the 
young men today who do not want 
priests do not want churches either. 
Those, on the other hand, who do 
want both are not unconscious of the 
perils and temptations of a priesthood. 
They are simply more conscious than 
Mr. Wells seems to be of the perils and 
temptations of trying to do without 
one. 

For instance, Mr. Wells realizes that 
all this anti-sacerdotal sanctification 
was conceived two hundred years 
ago by the Quakers; and he seems 
finally to fall back upon a hope of 
following their example. But what is 
their example? What does the history 
of the Quakers really teach anybody 
who has his eyes open today? Simply 
that ‘the attempt to refuse a priest- 
hood, as a mere caste, ends in the 
worst, most worldly and more wicked 
of all the castes; a mere plutocracy. 
Those who were aghast at the vision 
of a country covered with poor little 
hard-working priests, have lived to see 
the reality of a country overshadowed 
by the mountainous accumulations of 
a few Quaker millionaires. Such 
philanthropists have more of the 
evil in spiritual superiority than all 
the priests on the planet. They are not 
even one caste; they are rather one 
firm and one family. They send a 
telegram; and the English coasts are 
nearly swept bare of their ships under 
the instant shadow of the great war. 
They sign a check; and Pacifist litera- 
ture is sent across England like a snow- 
storm, blinding men against blazing 
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actualities of peril. The fear of these 
rich men is so heavy on our rulers 
that they have almost to arm the 
realm by stealth and warn its captains 


in a whisper, lest their paymasters . 


should know they are addicted to the 
secret vice of patriotism. Statesmen, 
with a whole passionately patriotic 
people at their backs, are obliged to 
leave France in doubt, to leave Belgium 
almost to despair, because the gold 
of the great Quakers weighs so heavily 
in the Party Funds, the Parliamentary 
elections and the great organs of the 
Press. Thatis the manifest, materialized, 
modern result of the Quaker attempt to 
abolish privilege by abolishing priests. 
That is how the Quakers have suc- 
ceeded in giving all men equal powers, 
and forbidding any man abnormal 
advantages. 

Mixed up with all these negative 
things there is something positive and 
indeed personal; the real vision and 
genius of Mr. Wells. But it seems 
hard to state clearly—for him as well 
as for us. There remains as a sort of 
sedim nt in Mr. Wells’s mind, through 
all its mutations, an idea which I 
can never understand. It seems to be 
a notion that any mixture is a medi- 
cine; that if you have coffee in one 
pot and tea in another, merely pour- 
ing them together will produce ‘‘some- 
thing larger . .. something greater 
than all this... .’’ It cannot seize 
the fact that what people like about 
coffee is coffee and not largeness. 
Thus the bishop in this story is 
escorted by an Angel, who enables 
him to overhear fragments of talk 
suggestive of growing international 
peace and pardon even in the midst 
of the great war. The Angel points 
to some group of ‘‘fraternizing’’ per- 
sons, saying ‘“‘And see here’; I do not 
know why the Angel should be an 
American. But what puzzles me 
much more is that Mr. Wells does not 
seem to mind how mean and false is 


Mr. Wells as a Bishop. 


the matter on which men agree, as 
long as they do agree. For instance, the 
Angel is much impressed by the .talk 
of two nurses, after this astounding 
fashion; ‘‘My young brother—oh, he’s 
a clever one—he says such things! 
He says that it’s science that they won’t 
always go on like this. There’s more 
sense coming into the world and more 
—my young brother says so. Says it 
stands to reason; it’s Evolution. It’s 
science that all men are_ brothers. 
You can prove it. It’s science that 
there oughtn’t to be war. Science is 
ending war now by making it horrible 
like this, and making it so that no one 
is safe. Showing it up.’’ I will not 
pause to condole with the nurse on 
the family misfortune of a mentally 
deficient brother; for my ease is not 
against the mental but the moral 
state of the brother—and, for that 
matter, against the moral state of 
the Angel. This business of science 
scaring us from war is a baser stupidity 
than any barbarism. In what con- 
ceivable sense can men be said to be 
better merely because they give in 
to something which is horrible? They 
may be more pitiable; but how on 
earth can they be more admirable? 
By this peculiar apologia, science is 
more hithane because it invents more 
and more instruments of torture; 
and men are more heroic because they 
are more. and more afraid of them. 
My enemy and I have only to agree 
about something; and if we only 
agree that we are both afraid of a gun, 
the Angel of the Lord descends to 
bless us. The thing is not a fact, 
and if it were it would be a degrading 
fact. If science is trying to humiliate 


man by making a machine under 
which he must break down—then, I 
am glad to say, it is science that: is 
humiliated; for the machine has broken 
down and not the man. This sophistry 
has encouraged the Germans to ever- 
increasing cruelties; but even in the 
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Germans it has not produced cowardice. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable in such 
apologues that the divine voices should 
be echoes of a rather too recognizable 
human voice; that the Angel should 
talk about ‘this narrowness and 
nonsense and mischief of nations and 
ereeds and kings,”’ and that even the 
poor nurse’s imbecile brother should 
hit upon the expression ‘‘World State.”’ 
But there is a true criticism in the 
fact that all these largenesses do not 
succeed in being larger than Mr. H. G. 
Wells. For that is exactly the case 
against this sort of universalism and 
the case for the normal sort of localism. 
A man who likes his field or his father- 
land at least knows that they have 
frontiers; if he is parochial, at least he 
knows he is parochial. When he ealls 
himself universal he simply imposes 
his parochialism on the universe. And 
that is what Mr. Wells might have 
learned from these Victorians he thinks 
he is combating and is really copying. 


The Victorian’s broad-minded creed. 
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was as local as the Quaker’s broad- 
brimmed hat. Men thought the brim 
was broad enough to spread across all 
heathen lands and overshadow ll 
toppling temples and cathedrals. But 
it was really only one hat, which 
fitted only one head. Mr. Wells’s 
hat does not fit humanity any better; 
and such universality, however amiable, 
is but a mild megalomania. It will 
be sterile so long as one small error is 
not corrected, which affects the atti- 
tude to humanity, quite apart from 
divinity. I mean so long as such 
hieresiarchs are full of the idea of 
teaching mankind, and do not even 
entertain the idea of learning from 
mankind. If they had less passion to 
prove what men must want, and more 
patience to observe what they do want, 
they would at least show curiosity 
(or something more creative than 
contempt) touching that ancestral 
instinct which has everywhere dedi- 
cated an altar to the god and a man 
to the altar. 
G. K. Chesterton. 
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IF YOU CAN ... LOSE. 


If you can make one heap of all your 
winnings j 
And risk it on one turn of pitch and 
toss, 
And lose, and start again at your begin- 
nings 
And never breathe a word about 
your loss. 


The little shop was dying hard. 

Throughout the forenoon its tor- 
pidity had been barely disturbed by 
the tinkle of the door-bell that an- 
nounced customers; and even these 
had failed to drift in during the 
afternoon. 

About the hour of four, Carolus 
Wicks—the proprietor of the shop— 
ceased his pacing of the uneven floor 
and, crossing to the millinery counter 


—where perilous stacks of straw hats 
flanked a flawed mirror in a gilded 
frame—intently regarded himself in 
the glass. 

He saw a face planned on a scale gen- 
erous to nobility, with majesty in the 
poise of the head and with every line 
of the massive features instinct with 
forceful individuality. The eye that 
pierced the semi-gloom of the mirror 
was that of a Personality. 

He viewed his reflection with a 
certain somber pride. 

‘Destiny!’ he murmured. “It’s 
the final proof. I shall follow Boling- 
broke!” 

He uttered the name as one who 
invokes a Power. 

Crossing to the door, he cast a long 
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look around him, from the cage with 
the glazed top—where he _ intermit- 
tently dwelt, when he doubled the 
mysterious entity of “Cash” with 
that of ‘‘Sign’’—to the counter laden 
with bales of Manchester goods. 

The ‘Manchester’? was Wicks’s 
specialty. 

Slowly he walked out into the street 
and began to put up the shutters. 

In the middle of his task, he stopped 
suddenly, as though petrified; a gleam 
kindled in his eye at the sight of a 
man who, in the full glare of the 
westering sun, strode in the middle of 
the street, with the conscious pride of 
its creator. 

He attracted attention both by 
his arrogant carriage and dominant 
expression. His sartorial perfection 
was rather that of advertisement than 
the self-effacing quality of the well- 
dressed man. 

This was Horatio Bolingbroke—a 
man who had found a cinderheap and 
made a town thereof—who played 
with financial issues as a juggler with 
his balls—who dehumanized men to 
puppets, in the furtherance of his 
ambitions. 

A curious smile stole round Wicks’s 
mouth, as he marked the eagle eyes, 
the winged nostrils, the resolute mouth. 
For he knew that he was gazing at 
the replica of the face in the glass. 

He braced his shoulders, and gloom- 
ily appreciative of the drama of his 
situation, stepped into the back- 
parlor behind the shop, to make his 
announcement. 

“T’ve just put up the 
Probably for the last time!’ 

His wife looked up from the letter 
that she was writing. Her comely full- 
blown prettiness resembled that of a 
rose whose petals have been assaulted 
hy storm, for her large pink cheeks 
were damp and her hair disheveled. 

““Doesn’t it sound awful? Oh, dear, 
oh, dear! I never thought when I 
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married you that you would bring me 
to this!” 

She looked around her sitting-room, 
with the culminating glory of hand- 
labor evident in each treasure—-hand- 
painted piano-top, hand-carved book- 
ease, hand-embroidered cushion. Even 
the flowers were not subject to Nature’s 
limitation of mortality. 

With a sigh, she took up her pen 
again. 

“I’m writing to Uncle Elijah to jog 
his memory about the loan. He may 
send it us yet. He’s been known to do 
funny things sometimes.”’ 

“And it would be a funny thing,”’ 
sneered Wicks. ‘‘Who’s likely to give 
£500 for me? J’m not a competition 
sweet-pea, nor yet a prize story.” 

As he spoke, he glanced in the 
glass. In the setting sunlight, with 
frowning brows and folded arms, he 
might have been Napoleon on board the 
Bellerophon. 

‘‘A woman always expects a man to 
succeed,’ he said, ‘‘but women are 
poor judges of conditions. The greatest 
is prone to failure. . . . Take Boling- 
broke! It’s common talk that he’s on 
the verge of ruin. Yet I saw him, two 
minutes ago, swaggering down the 
street, flower in his buttonhole and 
twirling his stick, as though he was 
going smash for the good of his health. 
It was fine, though!’ His face bright- 
ened. “That buttonhole, now! The 
spirit of bravado. He may be a scamp, 
swindler—what you like—but you 
ean’t deny he’s a man!”’ 

May Wicks colored with exaspera- 
tion. 

‘Really, haven’t you troubles enough 
of your own to look after, without 
raving about that rogue? You ex- 
haust my patience. Why don’t you 
go up to Woodruff House to find out 
what’s happening there?’’ 

Her husband’s blank face forced her 
to explain. 

“‘T never knew such a man! Haven’t 
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you heard they’re operating on old 
Drayeott today, and a poor chance at 
best? Trust you not to know, with 
the funeral order already placed, and 
just at a time when some ready money 
might tide us over until the luck 
turned. Oh, don’t stand there! Put 
on your hat and go!” 

As his wife literally thrust him 
from the room, Wicks shrank to the 
defensive male. But on the threshold, 
he came back, and taking from a vase 
an artificial carnation, he put it in his 
buttonhole. 

He stepped into the red sunlight, 
his mind a riot of conflicting emotions, 
paramount among them a smarting 
sense of injury at his wife’s lack of 
comprehension. 

She blamed him for his failure, while 
his mental vision was shot by the vivid 
streak of a _ gigantic constellation 
hurtling through space to flaming 
combustion and drawing in its train 
its least satellite. 

But while he pitied her for that 
feminine practicality that made it 
impossible for her to follow him into 
his refuge of imagination, the sub- 
terranean current of her resentment 
rankled none the less acutely. It 
left him alone with his Secret—the 
enchanting force which possessed him 
to the exclusion of nearly every other 
interest. 

While doomed in the finite world to 
stand behind a counter, he was yet 
conscious of being at grips with far- 
reaching issues, stretching beyond his 
ken into the uncharted region of the 
Infinite. He was as one who stands 
before a curtain, which, at any 
moment, might be drawn aside. 

It had all begun with his inordinate 
admiration of Bolingbroke and his own 
facial resemblance to the great man. 
Although he was too modest to allude 
to it himself, its existence had been 
proved on that historic occasion when 
he and his family had been admitted 
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to the reserved paddock at the races. 

As his worship passed into a creed, 
he began to study the private history 
of his idol, to find the first link of the 
chain forged by destiny. 

By extraordinary coincidence, he 
and Bolingbroke had been born on the 
same day. 

On the shock of the discovery, there 
followed a whole sequence of duplica- 
tions, each cumulative and leading 
up to the electric discovery. It was a 
revelation of almost staggering force, 
revealing as it did—to the material 
mind of the draper—the existence of an 
unseen Power. 

He—Carolus Wicks—was the Shad- 
ow of the great Substance—Haratio 
Bolingbroke. 

Despite the inward exultation of a 
share in that coveted but denied 
power, Wicks’s thoughts, as he walked 
along, were gloomy enough to satisfy 
his wife’s pessimism. He found himself 
instinctively avoiding recognition, in 
morbid anticipation of the neglect 
that would be accorded to the in- 
solvent tradesman. When he reached 
the residential quarter of the town, 
the urgent need to save his poor little 
business from disruption infused his 
errand with the acid of anxiety. 

Woodruff House—a detached resi- 
dence standing in its own grounds— 
was built on the top of a hilly road. 
Of solid structure and _ uninspired 
architecture, it barely stood out against 
the clouded sky—pearly-white as pear- 
blossom. A long line of windows 
flashed back on every pane a crystal 
sun. 

A graveled drive, bordered with 
shrubs, led up to the front portico, in 
front of which was drawn a ear, as 
though in readiness. On each side of 
the path, the earth was pierced with 
scores of tiny green spears, that spoke 
of the conquest of a regiment of 
snowdrops over the invasion of frost. 

As Wicks neared the house, he saw, 
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leaning over the gates, the humped 
outline of a motionless figure. 

With a thrill of prescience he 
recognized the silent watcher. It was 
Bolingbroke. 

As he gazed in awed admiration, 
Bolingbroke abruptly turned his mas- 
sive head and shot a look of interroga- 
tion. _ Wicks thought he detected 
surprise—the astonishment of a man 
suddenly confronted with his own 
shadow. 

In the pride of that mutual recogni- 
tion, he almost forgot the urgency of 
his errand, until Bolingbroke recalled 
it. 

‘‘Want to go in?”’ 

He moved away from the gates as 
he spoke. 

“No, thank you, sir.’’ Although his 
voice was beyond his control, Wicks 
chose his words with care, in his 
anxiety to create his impression. 

‘“‘T’m here—merely as a spectator. I 
trust you will not credit me with any 
nefarious designs. But the truth is 
that my affairs cause this house to be 
of vital interest to me. In short, sir, 
I’m watching the windows.” 

Bolingbroke started. Then he made 
an illustrative motion—the gesture 
of one who has subdued the art of 
pantomime to supplement public 
oratory. 

Wicks nodded. 

“That’s it, sir. I’m waiting to see 
if those blinds come down. . . . I am 
sure I don’t know why I should intrude 
my little affairs on you, but—it would 
make all the difference to me.”’ 

““How’s that?”’ 

The question was almost barked. 

Carolus Wicks felt in his pocket. 
Even in the exposition of the calamity 
that was blasting him, the fact that 
he was about to establish a basis: of 
intimate confidence between his idol 
and himself drew its sting from the 
situation. He was drenched with the 


unreasoning elation of a fulfilled dream. 
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With trembling fingers, he presented 
his ecard. 

‘Perhaps you'll condescend to read 
that, sir?’’ He persisted in his attitude 
of humility, with an artful impulse 
to render the moment of self-revela- 
tion more overwhelming. ‘‘Yes, sir 

.. an uncommon name. Useful 
asset in trade. . . . Well, sir, for some 
years, for various causes, I’ve been 
playing a losing game. I’ve been up 
against big odds—’’ he threw open 
his chest with a militant gesture— 
‘‘eramped for want of capital when I 
wanted to expand. It’s maddening to 
feel yourself full of suppressed power 
throttled up inside you like steam with 
no outiet—all driven back upon you 
till it breaks you up—all because 
you’re too strong for your limits and 
ean’t open out!’’ 

He saw that Bolingbroke was study- 
ing him with intent interest. 

“Go on!’ he commanded. 

‘So, sir, I borrowed. But it wasn’t 
enough. Not for me. And the luck 
turned against me. You may be the 
pluckiest caller in the world, but it 
doesn’t help when the other holds the 
cards. And so—’’ he swallowed in his 
throat, searching for some fitting 
phrase wherewith to veil his ignominy 
—‘‘so, at this present minute, sir, 
I—I’m afraid I can’t eall myself 
solvent!’’ 

Bolingbroke laughed shortly. 

“Broke? It’s happened before. 
But—where’s the connection between 
you—and this?’’ a 

He jerked his thumb towards the 
line of gleaming windows. 

Reealled to a sense of fast-dissolving 
reality, Wicks spoke soberly. 

“Because, even now, at the eleventh 
hour, a little ready money might help 
me to tide over. In the drapery, 
especially in small towns, it’s cus- 
tomary to include an undertaking 
branch. And the old gentleman lying 
up there is’’—he tapped his forehead 
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before he remembered the status of 
his auditor. ‘‘What I mean is he’s 
what you would call an eccentric.’’ 

“What I call a ruddy crank,” 
amended Bolingbroke curtly. 

“Precisely, sir. In any case, he’s 
had his funeral planned and entrusted 
to me these two years. I assure you, 
it will be more like a pageant than a 
funeral. Make live men feel there’s 
some compensation, if they’ve got to 
go. And—it will be a cash transaction.” 

Bolingbroke frowned incredulously. 

‘““Mean to tell me twopence would 
set you on your legs again?”’ 

“Everything is a matter of degree.”’ 

Wicks spoke stiffly. Yet even while 
his failure seemed of pitiful inadequacy, 
that strange, exultant conviction re- 
minded him that he was—in some dim 
way—a participant in a vast financial 
collapse. 

Bolingbroke seemed to have for- 
gotten his companion, as he leaned 
over the gate in brooding melancholy. 

Suddenly he turned, and spoke as 
though on impulse. 

“Your story has interested me— 
extraordinarily. We are total strangers. 
Yet the curious fact is that your history 
might be my own. In miniature, of 
course. Know me?” 

As he tilted his chin arrogantly, 
Wicks gasped at the amazing modesty 
of the query. 

“Ts there anyone who doesn’t 
know Mr. Horatio Bolingbroke? The 
papers——’”’ 

“Ah, yes, the Press—curse it!’’ 
Bolingbroke glowered at a corner of 
cheap ivory-tinted paper that pro- 
truded from Wicks’s pocket. ‘‘Then 
you know that I’m on the verge of an 
almighty smash. And—-same as in 
your case—I stand to be richer by 
some six figures by that man’s death. 
. . . God! If only those blinds would 
come down!”’ 

Both men stared at the house. It 
seemed to stand out from its back- 
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ground with additional prominence, 
now that the twilight was beginning to 
fall. The clouds were rolling away, and 
against a strip of lemon-green sky, 
Sirius showed faintly, as a point of 
silver wire. A thrush, ona naked copper- 
beech, burst into its recurrent phrase. 

Bolingbroke consulted his watch. 

“Ought to be over. Lord, we’re a 
pair of precious churchyard ghouls, on 
the gloat.” 

“T know.’’ Wicks spoke deprecating- 
ly. ‘‘But I understand that this opera- 
tion ean only give partial relief— 
merely a prolongation of misery. God 
knows I wish for no man’s death!”’ 

‘‘And God knows I do!’ Boling- 
broke gripped Wicks’s shoulder and 
spoke in a sharpened tone. 

‘*Look man—look!”’ 

At one of the windows appeared the 
figure of a woman in a nursing uniform. 
Even at that distance, Wicks could 
distinguish the raven wings of hair 
that framed a pale, melancholy face 
with the racial traits of a Jewess. 

Her poise was instinct with fate as 
she raised her arm. 

“Pull, woman!”’ 

A passion of foree was concentrated 
in Bolingbroke’s whisper. Wicks no- 
ticed his hands, as they gripped the 
gate, and shuddered to see how 
instantly the veins started out in 
swollen lumps. 

The nurse stood motionless for a 
space. It seemed to Wicks that, in 
that moment of suspense, the at- 
mosphere was rarefied to the cracking- 
point of tensity, and he feared to draw 
a breath, lest a feather should disturb 
the balance. 

The woman threw open the window 
and turned away. 

Bolingbroke smothered an _ oath. 
Regaining his self-control, he turned 
to his companion. 

“Odd that we—strangers—should 
be partners in this deal!’’ 

“No, it’s not odd at all.”’ 
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Wicks purposely omitted the “sir 
that marked the division of values. 
His eyes glowed brilliantly from the 
pallor of his face. While he felt that 
the great moment of revelation was at 
hand, he distrusted his own temerity. 

“It’s not odd,’ he repeated de- 
fiantly. ‘It is Destiny. . . . I must 
ask you to listen to some strange 
facts, which you can verify. You and 
I were born on the same date—April 
2, 1874. No, don’t interrupt! We were 
both married in 1898—went into 
business in 1900... . There’s lots 
more, too. Personal tastes all du- 
plicated. Oh, I’ve ferreted it out. 
Asked roundabout questions, read 
chatty paragraphs—‘Who’s Who’—— 

Bolingbroke interrupted. 

“Trust the Press to know a man’s 
name and business before he is’ born! 
You're sober, man, aren’t you? Well, 
what was your object in this— 
inquisition?”’ 

Wicks grasped at the remnant of his 
courage. 

“Because I have always admired 
you above all other men. I can’t 
make you realize what you stand for 
to me. Bigness. That’s it. And al- 
though I’m only a small tradesman, 
I’ve felt bigness, too—inside me. 
And I’ve felt it wonderful that we 
should pair like we do. In looks 
I’ve often been mistaken for 
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too. 
vou.” 
Bolingbroke scrutinized him intently. 
“Strange,’’ he, said at last, “‘that a 
man should not know his own face! 
Well—what do you make of it all— 
my Double?”’ 

Wicks caught at the words. 
‘“You’ve said it,’’ he 
“Doubles! I’m you and you're me.’ 
The air seemed to thresh under his 
feet as he spluttered into speech. 
‘‘We’re one Person—in halves. We 
rise together, sink together. . . . That’s 


shouted. 
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why I don’t mind being poor and in- 
significant, because, through you, I’ve 
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got my. stake in something big. Fate. 
And you can’t alter Fate!’ 

For answer, Bolingbroke pointed to 
the house. 

“Fate,”’ he repeated. ‘‘There’s our 
fate. It’s over!’ 

As he spoke the front door opened 
yet wider, and from the shadows of the 
portico a chauffeur appeared. Under 
his ministrations, the automobile 
purred its readiness for departure. 

Three men stood upon the threshold. 
Bolingbroke pointed to one of them— 
a spare gray man, with something of 
the bristling activity and intelligence 
of arat. This was the famous surgeon, 
who harnessed inspiration to mathe- 
matical precision and inexhaustible 
nerve. 

‘Jayne—the throat-man. He’s the 
last word. I know him. He’ll put me 
wise.”’ 

He passed his hand over his brow 
as he spoke. Wicks was horrified to 
notice that his face was thickly 
beaded with great drops of moisture. 
He viewed them with a feeling of shame 
as of a devotee who sees the brazen 
features of his god melt in the furnace. 

He was relieved to find himself 
alone. The air was sharpened at the 
first invasion of night-frost, and he saw 
his own breath faintly. In the gathering 
darkness, the garden showed as a 
sloe-bloom blue vagueness, against 
which the naked black tree-trunks 
of the foreground stood out with the 
sharpness of scaffolding. Sirius now 
blazed in electric fire in the violet 
heavens. 

With his eyes fixed on the figures 
of the four men, now in conversation, 
Wicks, with his confused sense of 
merged destinies, trembled at the 
magnitude of Bolingbroke’s stake. A 
town had grown under his fingers, as a 
card-castle. And as a player hesitates 
to lay the topmost ecard, lest it destroy 
the balance, so Bolingbroke towered 
over a tottering structure of factories, 
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shops, offices. One card too many— 
one venture too hazardous. . 

On the clear air, Bolingbroke’s 
laugh rang out. 

Wicks’s gasp was almost a sob. So 
all was well. 

Suddenly he was conscious of a 
teasing sensation, as of the wings of 
butterflies beating on his face. Putting 
up his hand, he found, to his surprise, 
that drops of sweat were coursing 
slowly down his cheeks. 

Unwittingly, he had duplicated Bo- 
lingbroke’s agony of suspense. 

The crunching of gravel recalled him 
to reality. Bolingbroke was walking 
briskly in his direction. 

Wicks marked every detail of his 
appearance—the gray frock-coat, the 
white spats—the apricot carnation. 
Once again, he gloried in the erect 
carriage of his head and the com- 
posure of the face. Some powerful 
counter-emotion had erased all signs 
of the vigil. 

“Well?” 

“Bolingbroke looked at the sanguine 
face. 

“Suecess. Another two years to go, 
Jayne says. Wonderful ‘op,’ I’m 
told. Big score for Jayne.”’ 

Wicks paled—ineredulous of the 
verdict. So great a crash—while not 
even a whisper had stirred the evening 
peace! 

“And you—’”’ he stammered; ‘‘what 
will happen to you?” 

“To me?’’ Bolingbroke thrust out 
his jaw with a truculent move- 
ment. “I start over again. That’s 
all.’’ 

That was all. Yet Wicks could not 
comprehend. 

‘All over again? You! Sink to the 
bottom? When you’ve reached the 
top? Impossible! When you——”’ 

Bolingbroke cut him short roughly. 

“Good lord, man—it’s not what I 
was! That’s past and done with. 
It’s what I am!”’ 
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With a nod of farewell, he turned 
away. But Wicks caught at his 
arm. 

“And me—I——’”’ 

“Ah! It’s your funeral too! I forgot. 
Well, you start over again too, I take 
it. Don’t we pair—my Double?” 

Unconscious of any mockery in the 
smile, Wicks gazed after the receding 
figure. In this revelation of strength, 
Bolingbroke outgrew humanity, and 
Wicks beheld him towering through a 
Brocken mist. 

The glory of the moment bubbled 
through his veins like strong wine, 
stirring within him a riot of sensations. 
Like one who has sustained the shock 
of explosion, his faculties were §still 
fluttering vagrants, and his personality 
a blank vessel for strange tenancy. 
He was filled with his realization of 
the supremacy of the Will—the im- 
pregnability of the Soul. The Wheel 
had broken them; yet he and Boling- 
broke had arisen from the dust and 
faced the future—empty yet unafraid. 

He walked down the hill, grinding 
star-dust under his feet. 

“Not what I was! What I am!” 

At every stride his mind leaped 
ahead, in pursuit of myriad possibili- 
ties. His new start would be un- 
hampered by his old cramped methods. 
He was now free to develop his opera- 
tions—to ramify. Plans should no 
longer be passive captives in brain- 
cells, but active factors towards suc- 
cess. His past mistakes stood out as 
milestones towards victory—each a 
memorial to an error that need never 
be duplicated. Akin to the Fire of 
London that cleansed a plague-area, 
his failure stood revealed in its true 
glory. 

His face heated, his eyes afire, he 
marched in the middle of the road—a 
giant among pigmies, while overhead in 
the darkening sky a belt and sword of 
stars showed that he walked in titanic 
company. 
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He was recalled to a sense of traf- 
fic-regulations by a petulant hoot, 
and he leaped to the pavement, flush 
with one of the smaller houses. 

The gas of the sitting-room had been 
just lit, and its beam filtered through a 
rcse silk shade with a fringe of pendant 
crystal beads. 

The sight of the decoration reminded 
Wicks of a similar ornament in the 
of manufacture at home. 
... May would miss her parlor 
sadly; her puny ambitions became 
concrete realities in the shapes of 
cushions and ornaments. Women 
were like that—bound to little things. 

Yet while he pitied her for the 
limitations of her imagination, the 
austerity of the new venture claimed 
May for the first victim. 

His face was sober as he neared the 
end of the road which debouched into 
the main street, aglow with lavish 
illumination. 

On every side of Wicks were bril- 
liantly lighted shops, each, according 
to its prosperity, a phase of that 
trade which he was to exploit to the 
pinnacle of fortune. In some vague 
manner, they chilled the hot flow of 
his confidence. 

He looked through the windows 
of a grocer’s shop, towards the counter, 
behind which a sunken-cheeked man 
in a white apron, sliced bacon in a 
machine. He bore the same name as 
that emblazoned on the shop-sign: 

‘*Munster Stores. Late Chas. King.’’ 

“Suppose I shall have to take a 
berth, like poor King!” 

Wicks instinctively lowered his head, 
as though warding off a blow between 
the eyes. 

To divert the current of his thoughts, 
he speculated on the nature of Boling- 
broke’s second venture. Impossible to 
conceive him apron-girt and counter- 
bound! It was easier to picture him as 
fustian-clad and breaking stones, in 
symbolic action. 


process 
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But his mind refused to respond to 
the stimulus of Bolingbroke. All those 
small houses and contemptible retail- 
shops were so much garnered earth- 
force that, through sheer force of 
gravity, had sucked his feet from the 
stars. 

He found himself thinking of a 
little shop, with uneven boards, that, 
in at least two corners, terminated in a 
mouse-hole. The mahogany counter 
was cumbered with stacks of heavy 
goods—pink flannelette and gray lin- 
ings. Emerald-green and Wedgewood 
blue cardboard boxes advertised their 
treasure of lace and ribbon through 
many a broken side. Bunches of purple 
calico. violets and yellow primroses 
were festooned overhead in floral 
gala. The air was faintly heavy with 
the odor of unbleached calico. 

And, stretching from the shop, the 
unseen channels that nourished a home, 
a wife, a family—the unseen strands 
that bound him to the honorable 
traditions of the trade—the unseen 
web of happy associations and the 
bloom of memories. 

Suddenly he became aware of violent 
internal compression—an unfamiliar 
sensation which he resisted with all the 
force of his manhood. He almost ran 
past a small building whose closed 
shutters indicated that another small 
shop was dead. 

His latch-key was impotently serap- 
ing the paint from the door, when it 
was opened, and his wife stood before 
him. He noticed that her lashes were 
matted with tears. ‘i 

He shook his head. 

‘‘No _ lueck!’’ 

Then the passage was momentarily 
blotted out, and he was only dimly 
aware of his wife’s arm leading him 
into the parlor, while with shaking 
fingers she fluttered something white 
before his eyes. 

“Tt’s just come. The check from 
Uncle Elijah! Oh, Carolus, we’re saved!” 
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He stared at it with incredulous 
eyes. 

“No, no,’ he cried incoherently. 
“It can’t be. Can’t go against Destiny. 
Bolingbroke smashed and I——’”’ 

“Bolingbroke? What has Boling- 
broke to do with you? Look!’ May’s 
voice rose in an hysterical note. ‘Look 
at the check! Can’t you realize it?” 

Instead of obeying her, Carolus 
Wicks looked in the glass. 

He saw a man with an ill-propor- 
tioned head, a shock of rough hair, 
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plebeian features, watery eyes and a 
tremendous mouth. A face totally 
lacking in distinction. The face of a 
nonenity. The face of any small man 
—of any little tradesman. 

Ay, but of a solvent tradesman. 
While Bolingbroke was a beggar. 

Could he realize it? For answer, 
Carolus Wicks laid his head upon his 
wife’s shoulder, and while she sobbed 
in happy unison, revealed _ the 
full depths—and  heights—of his 


realization. 
E. L. White. 





OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Think, and let the parties rave; 
They are fill’d with idle spleen; 
Rising, falling, like a wave, 

For they know not what they mean. 


Since the initiation of party govern- 
ment by the Revolution families, we 
ean recall no period when the two old 
parties were in a more forlorn and 
purposeless condition than they are 
today. Tories and Whigs, without 
principles and without leaders, are 
drifting helplessly along after the 
chariot of Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
wheels are beginning to drag a little. 
Let us take, first, the party that, 
succeeding to the tradition created 
by Pitt, Peel and Beaconsfield, has for 
the last twenty years called itself 
Unionist. This party was formed 
out of the coalition of Tories, Whigs, 
and Birmingham Radicals in 1895, 
and its basic policy was the main- 
tenance of the union of the three 
kingdoms. What are the principles 
of this party today? Who is its leader? 
And what is its name? It certainly is 
no longer the Unionist party, for the 
Home Rule Act is in the statute book, 
and with its consent and co-operation a 
Convention is now sitting in Dublin to 
devise some scheme of Home Rule, 
which may be more acceptable than 


the existing one. The very name 
Livina Acar, Von. VIII, No. 388. 


Unionist is an absurdity. Can it resume 
the good name of Conservative? If so, 
it must. conserve something, our an- 
cient institutions, and the rights of 
property. Are these its principles? 
It certainly does not conserve our 
ancient institutions, for those who 
lead it refused to throw out the 
Parliament Act, and they are now 
busy with some plan for substituting 
an elective Senate for the House of 
Lords. As for the Monarchy and the 
Church, if they survive, it will not be 
owing to any defense put forward by 
the constitutional party. The rights of 
property? Mr. Balfour was once at 
pains to explain that the defense of 
the rights of property was no special 
function of the Unionist party. In 
Heaven’s name what is its function? 
As for a leader, can anyone say whether 
Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Balfour, or Lord 
Milner is the leader of this anonymous 
political body? Conservatism is a 
mode of thought as indestructible as 
the human mind. The Cotiservatives 
are the largest party in the House of 
Commons, and, we believe, in the 
country. But at present the Conser- 
vative party has neither a name, nor 
principles, nor a leader. 

Our old friends the Whigs are in 
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worse plight. Thirty years ago the 
Whigs left Gladstone, and following 
Hartington, Goschen, and Chamber- 
lain called themselves Liberal Union- 
ists; but not all of them. Some of them, 
like Harcourt and Granville, remained 
with Gladstone, and with ‘‘counter- 
feited glee,’’ but, we may be sure, with 
real rage joined the Radical dissenters 
and the bourgeois plutocrats. Where 
are these Whigs and old-fashioned 
Liberals now? Gladstone had but one 
political idea towards the end of his 
life, that to save this country from 
revolution the Liberal party must be 
kept in power by the Irish Nationalist 
vote. This policy suited the Liberals 
well enough—they didn’t live in Ire- 
land—and as Campbell-Bannerman 
was a capitalist, all went well until the 
death of that statesman. Then ap- 
peared Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd 
George, and the Budget of 1909. 
The Liberals could not but feel uneasy, 
for most of them were employers of 
labor. The Dissenters were, however, 
soothed by the promise of disestablish- 
ment; and the plutocrats were tickled 
by the prospect of being included in 
the five hundred peers who were to 
swamp the House of Lords. Where 
are all these respectable Liberals and 
Radicals today? What is their pro- 
gram, and who is their leader? Brooks’s 
sneers at the Carlton as a democratic 


mob: and the Reform is said to 7. 


more Conservative than its western 
neighbor. What is going to become of 
all the fine gentlemen in the immediate 
future? We understand that they are 
followers of Mr. Asquith for the most 
part, believing him to be less dangerous 
than Mr. Lloyd George. They are 
wrong. The sleepy indifference of Mr. 
Asquith to everything except office is 
more dangerous than the mercurial 
activity of Mr. Lloyd George. How- 
ever, it does not matter, as both 
statesmen are bidding for the Labor 
vote, and whoever gets it will be king. 


Of Political Parties. 


It seems, therefore, that to whichéver 
leader the Liberals may adhere, they 
will find themselves being led to the 
Socialist slaughter-house—-provided al- 
ways that they do not combine with 
the Conservatives. 

We shall be told that the war has 
bound all parties in one common 
bond; and that to talk of parties until 
the war is won is unpatriotic. It is a 
clever lie, much cleverer than the 
‘terminological inexactitude’’ about 
Chinese labor which won the election 
of 1906. For there is one party, keen, 
sleepless, unscrupulous, which is push- 
ing on under cover of the war to the 
realization of all its plans, name- 
ly, the revolutionary Socialists. The 
leaders of the parliamentary Opposi- 
tion were induced to join, first Mr. 
Asquith, then Mr. Lloyd George, by 
the assurance that there was to be a 
party truce, and that no controversial 
measures were to be introduced. This 
has been interpreted to mean the 
settlement of the most controversialist 
measures in a Socialist sense, accom- 
panied by the threat that anyone who 
objects will be denounced as obstruct- 
ing the war. The questions which 
have most deeply divided parties 
during the last three decades are 
Ireland, the Franchise, the House of 
Lords, and the acquisition of the 
national industries by the State. All 
these questions are in course of being 
settled in the Socialist sense, and any 
Conservative who dares to object is 
held up to ridicule, hatred and con- 
tempt as an unpatriotic Reactionary. 
The understanding between: the in- 
tellectual anarchists, who supply the 
ideas, and the trade-unionists, who 
supply the votes, has made great 
progress ‘since the war began. When 
that understanding is complete, the 
revolutionists will sweep everything 
before them, unless their policy is 
detected in time and resisted by a 
combination of Liberals and Con- 
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servatives, of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, in short, of all the boni virt. 

We have heard, indeed, of a dinner 
at a club, with a Tory member of the 
Government in the chair, which dis- 
cussed the formation of an entirely 
new party. The company, we under- 
stand, was not composed of politicians 
known in public life, but of the direc- 
tors of armament firms and certain 
colonial financiers. The object is with 
a political pruning-hook to cut off the 
dead unbearing branches of the Tory 
tree. 


And graft more happy in their stead. 


The club, we know, was not Boodles: 
but we fancy that the name of the 
new party is to be the Imperial 
Boodlers. 

Another and more respectable at- 
tempt to shake off the lethargy and 
confusion that seem to paralyze our 
political leaders greets us too late for 
an analysis of its aims and names. 
Twenty-seven gentlemen, including 
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members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, have announced their intention 
of separating themselves from the 
Unionist party, and of forming a 
National party, whose principles are 
sketched with unavoidable vagueness. 
To separate from a party which, as we 
have shown, has ceased to exist, is 
easy. To construct a new party is a 
task calling for more experience and 
more brains than are discoverable in 
the twenty-seven individuals who chal- 
lenge the world. The title ‘‘National’’ 
always reminds us of orthodoxy as 
‘‘my doxy’’: all parties always claim 
to be national, and until you have 
defined the nation, the term is a little 
ridiculous. There is no mention in the 
new program of the maintenance of 
existing institutions—an ominous omis- 
sion. Everything, however, must have 
a beginning, and we have no wish to 
discourage gentlemen, who at least 
realize that the Unionist party is a 
sham. The first step towards a cure is 
to know that you are ill. 





ACCORDING TO 


The world was a streak of green and 
white bubbles, and there was a great 
roaring noise which disturbed his 
thoughts. ‘‘Boots—Boots—I must get 
them off.’”’ He remembered the only 
occasion on which he had experienced 
an anesthetic, the mental struggle 
to retain his ego, and the loss of will- 
power he had known at every breath. 
He was going down now, the roaring 
was less terrible and he felt very tired. 
A check in his descent and a little 
voice at the back of his brain: ‘‘There 
was a big sea running.’’ Then a blur 
of white foam and a long gasping 
breath. Something rasped his forehead 
and a rough serge sleeve was across his 
throat. He fought feebly to keep the 
choking arm away, but as they rose 
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on the crest of a long blue-green swell 
he was jerked from the water by the 
neck and. the belt of his overcoat. 
His first clear sensation was one of 
intense chill. Although there was 
little wind, it was cold in the air. He 
raised his head and moved to avoid 
the uncomfortable pressure of some- 
thing on his chest. As he saw his 
situation he dropped his head again 
quickly and lay still. He was across 
the keel of a broad gray boat which 
pitched and heaved at terrifying angles 
as the seas passed. He crawled cau- 
tiously round, pivoting on his stomach 
till his legs straddled the keel and he 
had a grip on it with his hands under 
his chin. Facing him in a similar 
attitude was a seaman he knew, a tall, 
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brawny torpedo-man whom he had 
noticed rigging the lights in the Ward- 
room flat on occasions when Evening 
Service had been held there. What 
was his name? Davies? Denny? No, 
Dunn! of course—the ship’s boxer 
and the funny man at the concerts. 
Were they two all that was left? 
He opened his mouth and gasped a 
little before speaking. 

“All right, Sir—take it easy—I’ve 
been off this billet twice, and it’s no 
joke getting back to it. Good thing 
you're a light weight, Sir, or you’d’ve 
pulled me in just now.’’—‘“‘Are there— 
are there any more, Dunn?’’—‘‘God 
knows, Sir—beggin’ your pardon, that 
is—the mine got us forr’d and the 
Magazine went. This is the pinnace 
we're on, and it’s the biggest bit of the 
ship I’ve seen floating yet.’’—‘‘Good 
God! Where were you?’’—‘“On the 
bridge, Sir, just sent for by the Officer 
of the Watch about the telephones, but 
I’m—I don’t know ’ow I got away, 
Sir—flew, I reckon. Where were you, 
Sir?’—“Coming up the Wardroom 
ladder, and as I got on deck I was 
washed away. Dunn! do you think 
we'll be picked up?” The seaman 
raised his head and shoulders cau- 
tiously and took a rapid glance around 
as they topped a sea, then resumed 
his attitude along the keel, his chin 
on his crossed wrists. ‘You're a 
parson, Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘and you’re 
ready for it, so I’ll tell you. We were 
on detached duty, and there mayn’t 
be another ship here for a week yet.” 
—“‘A week! But, man, a merchant 
ship or fisherman might pass any 
time.’’—“‘A fisherman might, Sir; but 
J] never saw a merchantman since 
we came on this trip, and I don’t 
see anything now.’’ There was a 
pause, and the padre shivered in his 
wet, thin clothes. ‘‘The sea was going 
down this morning; how long do you 
think we could stay alive on this?’ 
—That’s the trouble, Sir. This is the 


pinnace, and she’s stove in a bit.’””— 
“Do you mean she’ll sink? But they 
float when they are waterlogged, don’t 
they?’’—‘‘Not this one, she won’t, and 
she’s got the launch’s slings in her too— 
half-an-hour I give her; but you’re 
right, Sir; the sea’s going down, and 
I’m _ keeping a watch out for more 
wreckage if it goes by, Sir.” 

The shivering fit passed and he tried 
to collect his thoughts. Yes, the 
pinnace had settled a bit since he had 
been dragged aboard. She did not lift 
so easily to the sea, and had lost the 
tendency to broach-to which had 
made him grip the keel so tightly at 
first. He was quite calm now and 
everything seemed much more simple. 
Half-an-hour! He lowered his fore- 
head to his hands and his thoughts 
raced. What had he left undone? 
Yes, the ship was gone, so he had 
nothing to think of in connection with 
her. As Dunn would say, his affairs 
in her were all “clewed up’ by her 
loss. But ashore, now—ah! For a full 
minute he fought with his panic. He 
felt a rage against a fate that was 
blindly killing him when he had so 
much more of life to enjoy. He wanted 
to scream like a _ trapped rabbit. 
He felt his eyes wet with tears 
of self-pity, and at the feeling his sense 
of humor returned. He thought of 
himself as a child about to besmacked, 
and when he raised his head he was 
smiling into Dunn’s eyes. ‘Half-an- 
hour is not long, Dunn,” he said, 
‘“‘but it is longer than our friends had.”’ 
Dunn took another swift glance to 
right and left, then, reaching a hand 
cautiously into his jumper, pulled 
out a wet and shiny briar-pipe, and 
began to reflectively chew the 
mouthpiece. 

He was a young padre, but he had 
been in the Service most of the war. 
He knew enough to choose his words 
with care as he spoke again. “Dunn,” 
he said, ‘‘we haven’t got long. I am 
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going to pray.’’—‘‘Yessir,”’ said the 
bony, red face before him. He tried 
again. “Dunn, you’re Church of 
England, aren’t you?’’—‘“‘Yessir. On 
the books I am, Sir.’’—‘‘You mean 
you have no religion?’’ Dunn blew 
hard into the bowl of his pipe and 
replaced the mouthpiece between his 
jagged teeth. ‘Not that sort quite, 
Sir—but I’m all right, Sir.’ The 
padre moved a little bit nearer along 
the keel. The pinnace was certainly 
deep in the water now, but his mind 
was at ease and he did not feel the cold. 
“Listen, Dunn,” he said; ‘‘I am going 
to pray—I want you to repeat what 


I say after me.’’ Dunn moved his 
hands from under his chin and took 
his pipe from his mouth. ‘‘Yessir,”’ 


he said. The padre paused a moment 
and looked at the long blue slope of a 
sea rising above his eyes. He wondered 
vaguely why he was not feeling seasick. 
“OQ God, Who made the sea and all 
that therein is, have merey on us Thy 
servants called today to Thy judgment- 
seat. Pardon us the manifold sins we 
have committed, and lead us to a true 
repentance, and to us, who have in the 
past neglected Thee in our hearts, 
send light and strength that we may 
come without fear before Thy throne. 
Have pity, O Lord, upon those who 
are made widows and orphans this 
day. Grant to our country final vic- 
tory and Thy peace. Amen.” 

The sun was behind clouds now, and 
the seas were washing occasionally 
along the sinking boat. ‘‘You did not 
join me in the prayer, Dunn,” he 
said. ‘‘Was it not within the scheme of 
your religion?’’” Dunn put his pipe 
carefully back in his jumper and took 
a firmer grip of the keel. ‘‘Yes, Sir,’’ 
he said, “it was—but I don’t whine 
when I’m down.’’—‘Do you mean 
I was whining, Dunn?’’—“No, Sir, I 
don’t. You’ve always prayed and 
you’re not going back on anything. I 
don’t go much on Church, and God 


wouldn’t think nothing of me if [ 
piped down now.”’ The padre was, 
as has been said, a young man, and 
being young he did the right thing 
and waited for more. It came with a 
rush. ‘You see, Sir, it’s God this and 
God that, and no one knows what God 
is like, but I’m a Navy man and I 
think of Him my way. If I’m not 
afraid to die I’m all right, I think, Sir. 
It wasn’t my fault the ship sank, Sir. 
I’ve always kept my job done and I’ve 
got ‘Exceptional’ on my parchment. 
When I joined up I took the chance 
of this, and I ain’t kicking now it’s 
come. I reckon if a man plays the 
game by his messmates, and fights 
clean in the ring and takes a pride, 
like, in his job—well, it ain’t for me to 
say, but I don’t think God’ll do much 
to me. He’ll say, ‘Jack,’ He’ll say, 
‘you’ve got a lot of things against 
you here, but you ain’t shirked your 
work and you aren’t afraid of Me— 
so pass in with a caution,’ He'll say. 
You're all right, Sir, and it may be 
because you’re a good Christian, but 
I reckon, Sir, it’s because you know 
you’ve done your job and not skrim- 
shanked it that you ain’t afraid, just 
the same as me. . . . Hold tight, Sir— 
she’ll not be long now.’’ The padre 
ducked his head as a swell passed, but 
the sea had no crest now, the weather 
was certainly improving. ‘I don’t 


‘say you're right,’”’ he said, “but I 


haven’t time to bring you to my way 
of thinking now.’”’ The pinnace began 
to stand on end with a gurgling and 
bubbling of air from her bow. The 
two men slipped off on opposite sides, 
still holding the rough, splintery keel 
between them. ‘‘Listen, Dunn—re- 
peat this after me: ‘Please God, I 
have done my best, and I’m not afraid 


‘to come to You.’ ’’—‘ ‘Please God, I’ve 


done my best, and I’m not afraid to 
come to You.’—Goodbye, Sir.’’— 
“Thank you, Dunn—goodbye.”’ 

The sunset lit up the slope of a sea 
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that looked majestically down on them, 

and flashed on something behind it. 

As they looked the wet gray conning- 

tower of a submarine showed barely 

fifty yards away. The startled sea 
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pounded at her hull as she rose and 
grew, and a rush of spray shook out 
the folds of a limp and draggled 
White Ensign that hung from the 


after-stanchion of her bridge. 
Klaxon. 
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There is no disgrace in loving books, 
provided that they are loved in reason 
and in reasonable fashion. The peni- 
tent men of Ephesus had passed the 
bounds of reason, and, therefore, 
burned their books in the sight of all 
men, to the value of fifty thousand 
pieces of silver. A terrible business it 
must have been—the burning of that 
great library devoted to the curious 
arts. And the Reverend George 
Oldham often thought over it in his 
study at the Rectory of Little Green- 
moor. Paul or no Paul, he could not 
have brought himself to the bonfire. 
Indeed, he never quite forgave the 
Apostle for his action in the matter; 
and as for the Preacher, he refused to 
be admonished by the statement that 
“of making many books there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness of 
the flesh.’”” How could there be any 
weariness in books. He loved his 
books; he loved the smell of his books, 
their dust, their faded bindings, their 
readiness to give, their silence full of 
words, their orderliness. Mr. Oldham 
had no wife; the only hostages that 
he had given to fortune were his 
books. They caused him many an 
anxious moment, though they sowed 
no wild oats on their own behalf. 
Yet there are dishonest people in the 
world, and little books are helpless 
as babes in the presence of dishonest 


people. That was why Mr. Oldham 


had an illiterate housekeeper for a 
time, but she proved more dangerous 
than a thief, for she tore pages out of 
books to light fires with, and lined her 


cake pans with the buttered pages of 
some almost priceless seventeenth- 
century theological works printed at 
Prague. His next housekeeper loved 
books, and used to read them when she 
should have been cooking. But the 
golden mean arrived at last, some 
years before he was moved on to Little 
Greenmoor, and, almost at the same 
time that he bought his white Meso- 
potamian donkey. The Golden Age 
seemed to have come, and Mr. Oldham, 
in his sixtieth year, settled down in 
this lonely parish to a life of real 
enjoyment without a single care, if we 
except the cure of souls. But here the 
faithful donkey, who rapidly became 
more of a friend than a donkey, and 
seemed to understand his master with 
the sagacity of a twin, helped him. 
His powers of visiting multiplied, and 
the even music of his life was deepened 
by the sense of parochial duties better 
done. He felt that this idyllic life 
might in reason go on for centuries, so 
drowsily would the years pass, lived 
in the very presence of the great 
masters of human and divine thought 
assembled in perpetual session round 
that long, well-bayed library of his. 
Mr. Oldham asked nothing more of 
life. His cup was as full as his library, 
and there were no dregs. The library 
opened into a garden close, and the 
close, through a hedge of roses, into a 
great meadow, and beyond the meadow 
the moor shone and the hills rose, 
locking him in from that world that 
he had never loved or even known. 
Mrs. Prue, his housekeeper, and the 
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little maid-servant and the old gardener 
had lives as comfortable and sheltered 
as those of the man and the ass. When 
the organ droned on an August 
evening from the neighboring church, 
and Mr. Oldham, ready and robed, 
moved in stately fashion from his 
library to the vestry, the whole 
household felt that the universe was 
running on well-oiled wheels to the 
murmur of multitudinous bees and the 
seent of Eastern bowls of dried rose 
petals and bundles of fragrant lavender. 
Peace lay upon the land, and the time 
had come for Mr. Oldham to write his 
monograph on ‘‘Peace as the Perfecter 
of Character.’’ The potential author 
loved Nature, wild or even cultivated 
Nature, almost as: well as he loved 
books. Even human nature he loved 
as reflected in the mirror of his town- 
ship. So he was a gardener, a pruner 
of roses, an owner of hives, who (for 
bees know human nature) moved 
among his bees like a charmed man, a 
lover of lawns and hedges of sweet 
briar and mounds of thyme and garden 
herbs, a grower of apples, a planter of 
trees. Certainly there was no pleasanter 
rectory in the world and none better 
haunted .with quietude and peace, 
such peace as the town can never 
know, a peace that seems inevitable 
and eternal, sweet-scented peace that 
is hardly conscious of the passage of 
time, and takes the seasons as re- 
flections of nature’s character rather 
than as symbols of her evanescence. 
But the books were the center of all, 
and were a mighty and tremendous 
world within this quiet, slow-beating 
heart of untroubled and noiseless life. 
And the chief of the books were, not 
strangely at all, dear reader, the 
sermons of Jeremy Taylor, and es- 
pecially the sermons preached at 
Golden Grove by that eminent chap- 
lain to King Charles the First, some- 
time Lord Bishop of Down and 
First of all, there was the 


Connor. 
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sound doctrine of the sermons, then 
there was the wide and almost unique 
scholarship that shone through them, 
and, lastly, there was the superb prose 
style. No, not lastly, since lastly there 
was the sense of peacefulness, the 
Christian simplicity that stood out 
as the solvent of all troubles: ‘“‘This 
is God’s dealing with mankind; He 
promises more than we could hope 
for; and when He hath done that He 
gives us more than He hath promised.”’ 
That was the note of Jeremy, and on 
it Mr. Oldham ever dwelt, and es- 
pecially now in his garden of herbs 
and roses. 

Much he pondered over the move 
into this new Rectory. What a busi- 
ness it had been!, First, Mrs. Prue 
and the littie maid and the old gardener 
had set out over the ten miles of 
moor with the procession of carts of 
all sizes that carried the furniture. 
He was left behind with the ass and the 
donkey-cart to bring on the sacred 
residue of the books, the books which 
he had determined that no unscholarly 
hand should touch. Mrs. Prue had 
felt anxious at leaving him, for she 
feared that an uprooting such as this 
might affect his health. The Bishop 
had sent him to Little Greenmoor 
(the fact is not one to talk about) 
because of the library fittings at the 
Rectory. It was the only library in the 
county that would reasonably hold 
Mr. Oldham’s:- books. For days the 
anxious work had gone on, and now 
the Rector was left behind with the 
sacred residue. Mrs. Prue had packed 
into the cart an ample lunch a bottle 
of cider, a flask of tea, a traveling 
rug, a small bucket to give the ass 
water from, a nosebag; for, the ass; 
and so had left the Rector at nine 
o’clock on an August morning, a perfect 
morning, with a little cloud to break 
the sunlight and a little breeze to keep 
the winnowing screen round the sun 
as he worked his way across the moor, 








left the Rector carrying out the books. 
So she and her company departed 
with much crackling of wheels and 
crunching of hoofs, and the donkey 
revolved one great ear to catch the 
last sounds of their departure. One 
by one the Rector brought out his 
tall folios and laid them in _ the 
cart, with a piece of tissue paper be- 
tween each. They were, indeed, ample 
fellows, tall of their pages, and not the 
less companionable in that some were 
unfamiliar. They included the In- 
stitutio Christiane Religionis of John 
Calvin, a noble book, appareled in 
parchment, with a portrait of the 
author above the date MDCXVII; 
Joseph Mede’s Works, equally tall, 
but leather bound, a fit memorial of a 
great Elizabethan scholar, who saw 
and helped the awakening of. Cam- 
bridge University with heart and mind 
ere he joined the great company of 
scholars in 1638, before the sad days 
began; An Essay Concerning Humane 
Understanding, written by John Locke, 
Gent., and dated 1700 (the fourth 
edition, with large additions), with a 
superb portrait (from the life) of the 
author by Sylvester Brunower; and 
better than this, in its brown boards, 
the splendid folio issued in 1759 from 
Oxford at that ‘‘Clarendon-Printing 
House’’ which William Blackstone 
had restored, The Life of Edward 
Earl of Clarendon, written by himself, 
The portrait facing the title-page 
shows a man indeed serene, tremen- 
dous, untroubled. Well may he boldly 
set out the Ciceronian command “Ne 
quid Falsi dicere audeat, ne quid 
Veri non audeat.”’ 

Tome after tome Mr. Oldham ear- 
ried out into the sunshine lovingly, 
appreciatingly. He read as he earried, 
read aloud, with no one but the ass to 
hear. He read from the epistle dedi- 
eatory of Mr. John Locke to the 
Earl of Pembroke: ‘“‘This, my Lord, 
shows what a present I have made to 
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your Lordship; just such as the poor 
Man does to his Rich and Great 
Neighbor, by whom the Basket of 
Flowers, or fruit, is not ill-taken, 
though he has more plenty of his own 
growth, and in much greater perfec- 
tion.’”’ When the tall books were 
stored in the-cart the middle books 
came, books such as the delightful 
parchment bound edition of les Essais 
de Michel Seigneur de Montaigne, is- 
sued at Rouen chez Thomas Dare, 
Rue aux Juifs, pres le Palais, 1619. 
How it opens: “‘C’est icy un livre de 
bonne, foy, Lecteur. . . . Ainsi, Lec- 
teur, je suis moymesme la matiére de 
mon livre: ce n’est pas raison que tu 
employes ton loisir en un suject si 
frivole et si vain. A Dieu done.” “It 
seems,’’ murmured the rector, as he 
laid the book in the sun, ‘‘that all the 
great men are modest, even Montaigne, 
when they write prefaces, as the 
Grand Seigneur did on March 1, 
1580.’ Then he took out the two 
volumes—Emile, ou de Il Education 
par J. J. Rousseau, Citoyen de Genéve, 
published at Francfort, MDCCLXII. 
Still modesty reigns: ‘‘Ce Recueil de 
réflexions et d’observations, sans ordre, 
et presque sans suite, fut commencé 
pour complaire & une bonne mére qui 
fait penser.’”’ As Mr. Oldham laid it 
down he determined to have no pref- 
ace to his own book, and then he 
placed on the top of Emile twelve 
little volumes of a tiny Hebrew Old 
Testament from the press of Stephanus 
of Paris, with scraps of a twelfth 
century illuminated MS. peeping out 
of the decayed binding; and on these 
he laid an J mitatio from the exquisite 
mid-Victorian press of William Picker- 
ing of London. At last the scores of 
little books were stored away in the 
cart, and locking the old rectory door, 
the rector, with a sigh of content, 
gave the ass his freedom, and mur- 
mured as they sped to the moor, “I 
wish I had been born a printer.” 
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Soon they were on the road, and as the 
ass knew the way and there were no 
lions or angels in the path, the rector 
hitched the reins on the back of the 
cart and opened the pages of John 
Locke. It was high noon, and the 
donkey, recognizing that his driver 
had ceased to drive, gradually relaxed 
his pace until at the very edge of the 
moor where the long stretch opens 
up and down to Little Greenmoor 
he saw an open gate and a neglected 
field full of thistles. The ass whirled 
his ears furiously for a moment, think- 
ing with all his might, and then he 
deftly turned the cart into the field. 
At the same moment the rector’s 
eyes strayed into the bottom of the 
cart and fell on the bottle of cider. 
He lifted it and uncorked it with 
automatic alacrity at the very instant 
that the ass wrenched a great thistle 
from the earth. The sun was hot 
indeed, and the rector drank his cider 
and ate his lunch while his mind was 
wrestling with the stately thought of 
Mr. John Locke. The cart oscillated 
with the efforts of the ass, and the 
rector believed that they were pro- 
gressing, and deeper and deeper he 
delved into the mysteries of the human 
understanding. At last the cider bot- 
tle was empty, and the sun shining 
with undiminished force overwhelmed 
both man and beast. The rector was 
sound asleep and the donkey was 
upon his knees asleep also. It was a 
strange sight, and one to smile at in 
the kindliest way. The rector leaned 
back on the rug among his books. 
His head rested on the book from the 
Clarendon Printing House in a sort of 
aleove or niche that warded off the 
sun. The ass lay among his thistles 
and twitched his ears to indicate that 
he was listening to the rector. Slowly 
the sun climbed down the sky. It 
was afternoon, late afternoon, early 
evening, and still they slept. Long 
ere this Mrs. Prue, seriously alarmed 


at the delay, had organized a seareh 
party, and as the first signs of dusk 
appeared and the saffron August moon 
came up the sky she approached the 
spot with the bent gardener and the 
wide-eyed maid. But Mr. Oldham 
was saved from all disgrace by the 
ass, who suddenly awaking, desired 
food and drink. Swiftly he leaped to 
attention, and whirling the cart round 
into the road awakened the rector 
while help was still sufficiently remote. 
It was at this very moment that a 
hirsute tramp of sun-dried and pe- 
culiarly unsavory appearance also 
stirred in the gateway of the field. 
The ass smote him with impatient 
hoof, and the monstrous wanderer 
relapsed into the hedge. Fully awak- 
ened, the rector sprang to the aid of a 
possible parishioner. ‘‘Wold moke bit 
I; you’m old moke,”’ said the recum- 
bent mendicant, looking like a ram in a 
thicket, as he wiped his bedraggled 
beard with a dusty, time-worn sleeve. 
The rector called him ‘a poor dear 
fellow,’’ and smoothed him and brushed 
the dust of ages from him, and after 
chafing and sponging with a pocket 
handkerchief dipped in tea the be- 
grimed and bruised limb, placed at the 
reluctant lips of the ancient faun tea 
from his flask. Though the tramp 
murmured as to ‘‘the law,’’ yet when 
the search party came upon the scene 
no explanation was needed. It was 
evident that the rector had spent the 
day reading to the tramp. The sore 
was salved, the law was ratified with 
half a crown, and once again the 
bibliophile moved on. There were 
few delays on the homeward journey 
with Mrs. Prue as sole occupant of the 
cart, and ere the moon was high the 
books were in their places and the new 
life had begun. 

Mr. Oldham smiled to himself in 
his garden as he thought over it all. 
And he thought now of it with some- 
thing of a new yearning since on the 









morrow he was moving on again. <A 
place had been found for him in Syria: 
not an heroic place, but a place where 
he could serve the sick and haply 
comfort the dying. His quiet life of 
thought and musing was not to be 
wasted after all. In his soul there was 
a great peace, and the chance, if chance 
there be, had come to him to take and 
pour into the souls of others the peace 
The Contemporary Review. 
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which passeth understanding, the peace 
that he had quietly gathered in all 
these years, a medicine for souls that 
he had found in his garden of scented 
herbs. ‘‘This is God’s dealing with 
mankind; He promises more than we 
could hope for; and when He hath 
done that He gives us more than He 
hath promised.’’ And the rector had 
always known that it would be so. 
J. E.G. de Montmorency. 





THE ALLIES 


Three Governments are primarily 
affected by Mr. Lansing’s remarkable 
disclosure of the Luxburg cablegrams 
—the German, the Argentine, and the 
Swedish. On the German part we need 
not waste words. It reveals the familiar 
mixture of duplicity and _ brutality 
which is coming to be regarded by the 
non-German world as the Prussian 
hall-mark. The spurlos versenkt sug- 
gestion, with all its atrocity, is only 
what our public has learned to expect 
whenever the mask is stripped away 
from the actions and motives of the 
German authorities; and this expecta- 
tion (to do our public justice) has 
scarcely once in three years been dis- 
appointed. It will be interesting to see 
the comment of the German Majority 
Socialists. The Vorwdrts has just 
been defending the Kaiser’s part in the 
“Willy and Nicky’’ correspondence. 
Will it defend spurlos versenkt as a 
medicine for neutral shipping? It is 
clear, from the manner of Count 
Luxburg’s reference, that the spurlos 
method is,a recognized method of the 
German naval authorities; and the 
number of neutral ships which have, 
in fact, disappeared without leaving a 
trace during the course of the present 
war seems to be considerable. 

Argentina, on her side, is exhibited 
in an innocent but scarcely an en- 


AND SWEDEN. 


viable réle. Her Government is the 
unfortunate ‘‘pigeon’’ of the story. 
When it saw Brazil coming into the 
war, it thought to go one better by 
eschewing Brazil’s example and nego- 
tiating a special agreement with Ger- 
many instead. The agreement was 
made, and the Argentine people have 
now the exact measure of its worthless- 
ness. The German officials, who smiled 
in their faces, were picking their 
pockets all the time. Germany’s 
national reputation, which stood higher 
in the Argentine than in any other 
South American country, has received 
a blow there from which it will not 
easily recover. 

And what of Sweden? The unneu- 
trality of the acts committed in her 
name by her officials is glaring and 
obvious. The text of the Luxburg 
telegrams shows that they were not 
isolated missives. They were part of a 
regular, secret. correspondence between 
Buenos Ayres and Berlin, conducted 
permanently through the intermediacy 
of the Swedish Government, which 
abused in this way its diplomatic 
privilege. of sending cipher messages 
over British-controlled cables. The 
chief subject of the German corre- 
spondence is seen to have been the 
organization of the submarine cam- 
paign, the notification of dates at 
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which its proposed victims sailed, and, 
in short, the carrying out of belligerent 
acts of the first importance. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the Swedish 
officials who transmitted it were 
aware of its contents; it was in German 
cipher, to which, presumably, they 
had no key. But the Swedish Foreign 
Minister noticeably refrains from al- 
leging that any guarantee was asked 
or obtained from Germany as to the 
innocence of their contents; and what 
is one to think of a neutral who under 
these conditions accepts the cipher 
messages of one belligerent and palms 
them off on the cable authorities of the 
other as if they were his own? 

We must distinguish clearly in this 
deplorable business’ between three 
sets of agents. First, there are the 
Swedish officials—the Legation staffs 
in the various neutral capitals and the 
staff of the Foreign Office in Stock- 
holm—whom the telegrams imme- 
diately implicated. Next, there is the 
present Swedish Government, of which 
the Foreign Minister, Admiral Lind- 
man, is among the most pro-German 
members. Thirdly and lastly, there 
is the Swedish nation and Swedish 
public opinion. Though the country is 
far from being completely democratized 
it is with the last that we must ulti- 
mately reckon; it, and not the others, 
is the true Sweden. 

The Swedish official class is almost 
irredeemably pro-German. The exam- 
ple of the Germanized Court, the in- 
fluence of German universities and 
military schools, and the traditional 
antagonism to Russia, all contribute 
to this sentiment. Left to themselves, 
the officials of the Swedish diplomatic 
service might be trusted to help 
Germany just as they have helped 
her. But that is not what Swedish 
public opinion desires. With the 


exception of a small and dwindling 
minority of ‘‘Activists,’’ it has always 
desired a neutral policy; and whereas 
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neu- 
years 


within its 
two 


the ‘‘benevolence”’ 
trality was for nearly 
turned in Germany’s direction, it has 
for more than a year been increasingly 
turned in ours. The change is a matter 
of self-interest as well as of sentiment; 
for the Swedes are hard put to it for 
supplies, and perceive that most of 
them can only come from the West. 
Our enemies have nothing to export 
except coal; and even of coal there is a 
fast-growing shortage in Germany 
itself. 

The problem is, how to get the neu- 
trality desired by the Swedish nation 
carried out by unneutral officials, who 
are supported in their way of thinking 
by the Court and the Conservative 
aristocracy. It is a problem which the 
Swedes themselves must solve. It will 
never be solved by a Foreign Minister 
like Admiral Lindman, who shares the 
pro-German sympathies which led 
his officials astray, and who, if he 
does not share their guilt, has shown 
himself, in the statement which he 
issued, unready either to recognize 
or to censure it. This document, so far 
as it goes, makes things rather worse 
than better. It admits the wrong 
pretty fully, and then tries to argue 
that it is not a wrong. The prevarica- 
ting excuses of which it mainly con- 
sists are utterly unworthy of the 
dignity of Sweden, or, indeed, of any 
Occidental Power, and they can only 
intensify the disinclination of the Allies 
to put any further reliance on the 
word of the Swedish Foreign Office 
while Admiral Lindman remains at its 
head. Of course, the objection of 
persona non grata cannot be formally 
urged against a Foreign Minister as it 
can against the chief of an’ Hmbassy or 
a Legation. Sweden is a free country, 
and can keep what Foreign Minister 
it likes. But it should be obvious that 
the sooner Admiral Lindman follows 
Count Luxburg into retirement the 
sooner will there be a chance of putting 
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Sweden’s relations with the Allies 
again on a healthy footing. Indeed, it 
searcely seems that there is any other 
chance. 

Englishmen have towards’ the 
Swedes, as towards the Norwegians 
and Danes, a great deal of fellow- 
feeling and liking. In many ways the 
Seandinavian peoples resemble the 
inhabitants of this island more than 
any other peoples on the Continent. 
The preservation of their independence 
and the enhancement of their pros- 
perity appeal to us alike on grounds of 
interest and of sentiment. So far as 
Norway is concerned, this feeling has 
been greatly strengthened by the 
events of the present war. We could 
wish that it had been similarly 
The New Statesman. 






strengthened in the case of Sweden. 
The discovery that, while Norway has 
been the principal neutral victim of the 
submarine war, Sweden has been its 
principal neutral tool and abettor, has 
inevitably had an opposite result. But 
this is not a time for sterile popular 
recrimination. We believe that the 
intentions of the Swedish people 
towards us are much fairer than the 
practice of its Government. Let it 
insist upon their prevailing; and full 
recognition will be promptly forth- 
coming on our side. The Allies ask 
no favors; they ask only for good faith 
and for that impartial neutrality from 
which the present and the preceding 
Swedish Cabinets have both unmis- 
takably departed. 









There is at present a good deal of 
discussion on the subject of how to 
deal with the enormous debt which 
our short-sighted system of war finance 
is piling up for the future. This 
discussion is all to the good if it reminds 
our happy-go-lucky financial rulers 
of the pretty crops of problems that 
they are sowing. Mr. Gardiner, the 
editor of the Daily News, in one of 
those very interesting articles in which 
he periodically illumines current ques- ; 
tions with the light of, robust Radi- 
calism, dealt recently with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘“How to Pay for the War.” 
On the assumption that the war by 
some miracle ceased at once, he eal- 
culated that we should be left with a 
net debt of £3,000,000,000, involving 
an annual charge, including sinking 
fund, of roughly £200,000,000, and so 
necessitating a total revenue, with 
pensions and increases in normal 
expenditure, of £500,000,000. He 
added that the total revenue needed 
would almost certainly be far more, 


A LEVY ON CAPITAL? 





probably £600,000,000, and that each 
year of war will add £150,000,000 to the 
total. To meet this problem, Mr. 
Gardiner proposes to make a levy on 
capital, on the following lines: 


The capital of the individuals of the 
nation has increased during the war 
from 16 thousand million to 20 thou- 
sand million. A 10 per cent levy on 
this would realize two thousand mil- 
lions. It would extinguish debt to that 
amount, and reduce the interest on 
debt by 120 millions. In doing so it 
would nearly balance our budget 
and preserve our national solvency. 
The levy would be graduated—say, 
5 per cent on fortunes of £1,000 to 
£20,000, 10 per cent on £20,000 to 
£50,000, up to 30 per cent on sums 
over a million . . . [The individual] 
would pay it in what form was con- 
venient, in his stocks or his shares, 
his houses or his: fields, in personalty 
or realty. 


It is obvious at once that many 
difficulties are involved by Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s scheme. In the first place, we 
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should like to know how he has 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
capital of the individuals of the nation 
has risen during the war from 16 to 20 
millions. Has he simply added the 
nominal amount of the gross increase 
in debt to an estimate of the pre-war 
value of our capital? If so, has he not 
omitted to take into account the fall in 
the prices of securities and in some 
other forms of property that has 
taken place during the war’s course? 
And is not the debt a liability of the 
taxpayers as well as an asset of its 
holders? Do we really increase the 
capital of the citizens, as a whole, by 
pledging their taxable capacity? If 
so, it seems a nice easy, way of enrich- 
ing ourselves. But these are minor 
details. How could the scheme work? 
If the individual is to pay in the form 
that is most convenient, out of his 
various kinds of property, how long 
will it take to arrive at a fair valuation 
of the enormous variety of all kinds of 
assets that will be thrown at the 
Government, and by what principle 
are they to be distributed among 
the holders of war debt, for the re- 
payment, of whom they are to be 
collected? Will the Treasury open a 
monstrous lucky bag, into which the 
debt holders are to dip and take what 
chance brings them, or how is the 
thing to be done? However it is done, 
the system is likely to produce as- 
tonishing consequences. If we take 
the case of a man with a fortune of 
£100,000, invested before the war in a 
well-assorted list of securities... the 
whole of which he has for patriotic 
reasons converted during the war into 
war loans, how would he _ stand? 
Apparently he will surrender some- 
thing between 10 and 20 per cent of 
his holdings. This part of the problem 
is simple, but in exchange for nearly 
two-thirds of the rest he may find him- 
self landed with houses and bits of 
land all over the country, a batch of 
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unsalable mining shares, a collection 
of blue china, a pearl necklace, a 
Chippendale sideboard, and a doubtful 
Titian. 

But Mr. Gardiner; by the time he 
comes to this part of his scheme, has 
apparently forgotten about the repay- 
ment of debt, because he seems in the 
latter part of his article to be assuming 
that the State will keep al! the property 
items which the capitalists of the 
country are to surrender to it. “If,” 
he says, ‘“‘Mr. Jones chooses to pay his 
levy in Great Western railway stock, 
he to that extent makes the State the 
owner of the Great Western Railway.’’ 
But then, if the State is to be owner 
of a bit of the Great Western Railway, 
it will not have paid off any debt. 

A somewhat similar scheme is sug- 
gested in the current Round Table in 
an article on ‘‘Finance After the War,’’ 
from which the following extract is 
taken: 


The difficulty of applying the method 
of a levy on capital is probably not so 
great as appears at first sight. Take, 
for instance, the case of the United 
Kingdom. The total capital wealth 
of the community may be estimated 
at about 24,000 millions sterling. To 
pay off a war debt of 3,000 millions 
sterling would therefore require a levy 
of one-eighth. Evidently this could 
not be raised in money, nor would it 
be necessary. Holders of war loans 
would pay their proportion in a simple 
way, by surrendering one-eighth of 
their scrip. Holders of other forms of 
property would be assessed for one- 
eighth of its value and be called on to 
acquire and to surrender to the State 
the same amount of War Loan scrip. 
To do this they would be obliged to 
realize a part of their property or to 
mortgage it. But there is no insuperable 
difficulty about that. 


Here we find an estimate of the total 
capital wealth of the community of 24 
thousand millions sterling, showing, 
by its very great difference from Mr. 
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Gardiner’s how largely these estimates 
are a matter of fancy. The writer 
states that the £3,000,000,000 re- 
quired to pay off war debt, could not 
be raised in money, but he then pro- 
ceeds to require holders of all forms of 
property except war debt, to realize 
enough to acquire the necessary 
amount of “War Loan scrip.”” In other 
words, an enormous mass of securities 
and other forms of property would 
have to be sold or pawned, and 
turned into money to buy War Loan 
scrip which their owners would be 
bound to acquire. Holders of War Loan 
would incidentally be “on velvet,” 
for they could name any price that 
they liked for their holdings, which 
other property-owners would be forced 
to buy. For by the terms of the 
prospectus they cannot be - repaid, 
without their consent, before 1929. 
This fact Mr. Gardiner also seems to 
have forgotten. 

All these schemes for levies on 
capital and taxation of capital seem 
to us to be open to grave objections. 
Any attempt to tax capital means 
either that property has to be sold, 
and if everybody is a seller at once, 
eannot find a buyer, or has to be 
pawned, so locking up bankers’ funds 
just when they are wanted for in- 
dustry, and producing more inflation; 


or else that the tax has to be paid out 


of the property-owner’s’' current in- 
come. In this case; a capital tax is 
simply an income-tax assessed on 
property instead of on income, and 
this form of assessment is not only 
unfair, because of the difficulty of 
valuation, but economically bad, be- 
cause it “penalizes those who have 
acquired ‘propérty, and consequently 
have helped the economic progress of 
The Economist. 


A Levy on Capital? 


the nation, and lets off those who have 
spent all that they have earned or 
received on their own enjoyment, and 
have not increased the nation’s capital 
fund in peace or helped the nation’s 
finances in war. If, for example, we 
take the case of two men, both of 
whom have earned £5,000 a year during 
the war; one, having spent the whole 
of it, will not be touched by the 
capital levy; the other, who has done 
his patriotic duty, and put large sums 
into war loans during the course of the 
war, will find his efforts rewarded by 
having a slice of his savings taken 
out of his pocket, while his unpatriotic 
neighbor will be left free to enjoy the 
memory of the luxuries and dissipations 
on which he spent his income. 

Moreover, is it not better to tackle 
the immediate problem first, and try 
to reform our war finance, so that the 
rate at which we are piling up debt 
may be checked? We want a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who will have 
time to attend to the duties of. his 
office, and to make the Treasury 
direct the brilliant abilities that it 
commands to a thought-out scheme 
looking far ahead, instead of contin- 
uing along the line of fatalistic drift 
and financing through inflation. The 
Chancellor announced recently that 
‘‘without the aid of the United States 
the financial position of the Allies 
would have been in a very disastrous 
situation today.’”’ No more damning 
comment could have been uttered 
on the financial policy of himself and 
his 'prédecessors, which has allowed this 
country’s economic resources to be 
criminally wasted by public and 
private extravagance, in the face 
of the greatest crisis in the world’s 
history. 
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The ‘“‘“Human Religion,” the estab- 
lishment and extension of which 
Claude M. Johnson advocates, in a 
small book bearing that title (Charles 
Mercer, Publisher), is to be a religion 
without a personal God, without a 
Bible, without a hope of immortality, 
—a religion devoted altogether to 
enhancing the value of the present 
life. The author finds Christianity a 
failure, its teachings fallacious, its 
results mischievous; it ‘‘cheapens real 
human life by making it a means of 
acquiring a supposed spiritual life’’ 
and its faith in immortality is ‘a 
superstitious belief ia a future, un- 
natural, immortal life’; what 1s needed 
is a gospel founded on natural laws 
which will educate the inhabitants of 
the world ‘‘to live their natural lives 
to the best advantage and to maintain 
permanent peace among nations.” 
The scope and aims of this ‘‘human 
religion” are briefly outlined in a new 
Ten Commandments; and, in par- 
ticular, the author urges modifica- 
tions of marriage laws, the establish- 
ment of Courts of Conciliation to 
which unhappy wives or husbands 
could go for counsel, and_ the 
maintenance of public homes open 
to universal, but not compulsory, 
use for the care and training of 
children. 


Daintily printed, and decorated with 
illustrations by the author, Harald 
Speakman’s “‘Songs of Hope”’ (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.) conveys a message 
of faith and cheer in the ten brief 
poems which are grouped in it, of 
which the following ‘‘To Pain” is a 
good specimen: 


‘You came to me with solemn, swathéd 
brow, 

Brooding above me, till the day and 
night 


Whirled into one, beneath the bitter 
blight 

Of your pale garment and I knew not 
how 

To suffer more. Then, from the torture 
place— 

As one who fears no sterner, harsher 
end— 

Calmly I turned, and looked into your 
face 

And knew you then—Interpreter and 
Friend.”’ 


American readers who chance to 
pick up Raymond Blathwayt’s im- 
pressive volume “Through Life and 
Round the World’ (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) may well enough wonder why a 
man of whom few of them have ever 
heard should think it worth while to 
offer to the world more than four 
hundred octavo pages of autobiog- 
raphy. But their wonder will be over 
before they have finished the first 
chapter, and the chances are that 
they will read the book through to the 
end; for the author has had a great 
variety of diverting experiences, which 
he describes most entertainingly, he 
has traveled in many lands of which 
he gives vivid pictures, and he has 
met,on intimate terms some of the 
best-known. artists, poets and writers 
in England and Ameriéa, about whom 
he writes with candor, appreciation 
and humor. Beginning his active life 
as curate in an East London parish, 
from which he was dismissed because, 
on a written examination, he could not 
enumerate the ten plagues of Egypt 
in their order, and embarking upon a 
successful career as a journalist,‘ which 
carried him to all parts of the world, 
he had many opportunities to study 
different sorts of human nature, and, 
being possessed of a good memory 


and a keen pen, he has used these 


opportunities to good advantage. Mor- 
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timer Menpes contributes half a 
dozen illustrations. 


Arthur Stanwood Pier’s ‘“‘The Platts- 
burgers” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) which 
was first published serially in the 
Youth’s Companion, is a story of life 
at the famous camp in the earlier days, 
when the boys who went there for 
training had no expectation that a 
real call to arms would come to them. 
It is a vivid and stirring story, by a 
writer who has a keen understanding 
of boy character, and is able to make 
his boys real as few writers of the 
present day can. There are four 
illustrations by Norman Rockwell. 


In “The Reconstruction of Poland 
and the Near East’? Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, author of “The New Map 
of Europe’”’ discusses one of the most 
poignant and pressing of the post- 
bellum problems which will engage 
whatever conference of diplomats as- 
sembles to draw the new map of 
Europe and to adjust the conflicting 
claims of the great and little Powers. 
Mr. Gibbons’s presentation of this 
subject is marked by the same force 
and lucidity which characterized his 
earlier work. The history of Poland, 
during the century since its rights 
were guaranteed by the Congress of 
Vienna, has been one of persecution 
and perfidy on the part of the sig- 
natory Powers, and it Would be hard 
to determine which of the three, 
Prussia, Russia, or Austro-Hungary, 
has been most guilty. Mr. Gibbons 
reviews this history, trenchantly and 
illuminatingly, and forecasts the ad- 
justments which must be made if the 
Poles. sturdy and liberty-loving, are 
to come to their rights at last. The 
controlling principle of such adjust- 
ments, he insists, must be that for- 
mulated by President Wilson in his 
address to the Senate last January, 
that ‘“‘No peace can last or ought to 
last which does not recognize and 
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accept the principle that governments 
derive all their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that no 
right anywhere exists to hand peoples 
about from potentate to potentate as if 
they were property.” The Century Co. 


George Louis Beer, Lecturer in 
European History at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the author of a thoughtful and 
thought-compelling discussion of the 
future relations and joint international 
obligations of ‘‘The English-Speaking 
Peoples’ (The Macmillan Co.). In an 
earlier volume—published ten years 
ago—Professor Beer suggested that 
it was easily conceivable that the 
political evolution of the next centuries 
might take such a course that the 
American Revolution would lose the 
significance now attached to it, and 
might appear merely as the tem- 
porary separation of two kindred 
peoples. It now seems probable 
that this change will not wait for cen- 
turies. It has been greatly hastened 
by the war, and by the alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States 
in the great fight for liberty, democ- 
racy and humanity. It is not likely 
that the ties thus formed will be soon 
or easily broken. That they may be 
strengthened as the years pass is a not 
unreasonable hope; and the discussion 
in the present volume of the simul- 
taneous development of nationalism 
and internationalism among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, of the changes 
which have taken place in American 
foreign policy, of the conflict between 
German ambitions and the peace and 
well-being of England and America, 
of America’s entrance into the war, of 
the essential unity and economic 
independence of the English-speaking 
peoples, and the possibilities of a 
community of policy in the future is at 
once illuminating and encouraging. 
Professor Beer’s book deserves a wide 
and thoughtful reading. 








